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HERE have been various rumours of the 
impending reopening of negotiations in the 
coal dispute; but up to the time of 

writing there seems to have been nothing in them. 
The proposals of Mr. Varley and Mr. Hodges are, 
doubtless, well intended; but these leaders speak 
only for themselves, and such unofficial suggestions 
tend, in fact, only to cause a more energetic repudiation 
by the Miners’ Executive of all attempts at compromise. 
Nor did the return of the miners’ officials to London 
really signify that any attempt to reopen negotiations 
was being made. So far, at any rate, as all appearances 
go the mineowners do not want to negotiate at all, 
but are only trying to manceuvre the Government into 
repealing the Seven Hours Act; while the miners are 
still in their mood of stubborn resistance, and likely 
to remain in it until Mr. Baldwin makes some fresh 
move. Mr. Cook is still repeating his old formula, 
with only verbal variations; and the owners’ attitude 
makes it more difficult than ever for it to be modified. 
For, without Government intervention, there is clearly 
still no possible basis for negotiations between the two 
parties. To find such a basis must be the Government’s 
business. Mr. Baldwin spoke on Tuesday of his great 
reluctance to intervene, because it would “ be far better 
that the two sides should come to their own agreement.” 
Of course it would, but has he not even yet realised 
that there is not the slightest prospect of that ? 
* . * 


On two points Mr. Baldwin seems to have made an 
advance on his previous attitude. He said definitely 


on Tuesday that a subsidy would be necessary and 
must form part of any settlement of the dispute; 
and he indicated that he did not reject the idea, put 
forward in the Samuel Memorandun, of a return to work 
on the conditions and at the wages in force before the 
dispute, provided that the door was left open for 
arbitrated reductions at a later stage. He also denied 
that, in omitting from his scheme all mention of the 
nationalisation of royalties, he had meant to drop the 
proposal, and he put forward the plea that it could not 
be regarded as urgent, and that there were financial 
obstacles to its immediate adoption. But, of course, 
it is urgent. The State acquisition of royalties is the 
pivot on which the whole scheme of reorganisation 
turns, and to treat it as not urgent is to postpone all 
effective reorganisation to the indefinite future. We 
understand that Mr. Churchill is advancing strong 
opposition to the acquisition of royalties, on the ground 
that this will interfere with a conversion scheme which 
he has in prospect. But, surely, the straightening 
out of the coal tangle is far more urgent than any 
conversion scheme can possibly be. If we read Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech aright, he understands this, and is 
being slowly brought round to a realistic view of the 


situation. 
* . *~ 


The split in the Liberal Party has led to a most 
curious situation. There are three courts of appeal, 
so to say, to whom the dispute may be submitted : 
the Party in the House of Commons, the National 
Liberal Federation, and the rank and file of the four 
million Liberal voters throughout the country. We write 
before the results of the Party meeting are known, 
but Mr. Lloyd George would appear to be assured of 
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a majority in favour of his continuance in the Chair- 
manship. Of the views of the rank and file voters 
there is no doubt at all; an overwhelming majority 
of them strongly approve of Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude 
during the strike; and as a corollary Mr. Lloyd 
George may certainly count upon the support of the 
Liberal Candidates’ Association. In short the bulk of 
the Party is behind him. Yet a large majority of its 
more prominent leaders are not only against him but 
bitterly and irrevocably against him, on personal 
even more than on political grounds. What will happen 
at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation, to 
be held a fortnight hence, no one knows. The Federa- 
tion is part of the official ““ machine,” and the drivers 
of the machine are mostly opposed to Mr. Lloyd George ; 
it is not therefore certain that the delegates will represent 
the views of the voters, and an anti-Lloyd George 
verdict is possible. The situation is thus hopelessly 
confused. Mr. Lloyd George has been presented with 
all the trumps, but he may find it difficult to play 
them. The moral of it all would seem to be that differ- 
ences between Party leaders, which are not directly 
concerned with issues of political principle, ought never 
to be made public. 

* * * 

The situation in Egypt has become more ominous 
in the last week. On Sunday Zaghlul Pasha took 
tea with the High Commissioner, and the conversation 
is believed to have shown a grave divergence of views 
between the Residency and the Nationalist leader, 
that is to say—for we may as well face the truth— 
between the British Government and the Egyptian 
people. It is said that Lord Lloyd made a categorical 
demand for guarantees, in the event of Zaghlul becoming 
Premicr. His Minister of the Interior must be approved 
by the Residency. There must be a British Adviser 
appointed to the Ministry of the Interior, and three 
British Advisers to the Court of Appeal. And finally 
the questions of the Sudan and Jerabub must be 
regarded as settled. These were obviously stiff demands, 
and it is not surprising that Zaghlul Pasha, in the flush 
of his electoral triumph, should be unwilling to agree 
tothem. On Wednesday, Judge Kershaw, the President 
of the Assize Court which tried the political murders 
case, handed in his resignation. Of the seven accused 
men, it will be remembered, one was found guilty, and 
the rest (two of them being ex-colleagues of Zaghlul) 
were acquitted. The verdict was a majority verdict, 
the two Egyptian members of the Court being on the 
one side and the British President on the other. Judge 
Kershaw’s ground of resignation is that the acquittal 
of four of the accused was a flagrant miscarriage of 
justice. The British Government has promptly pre- 
sented a Note to the Egyptian Government stating 
that it “ reserves judgment in respect of the verdict.” 
It is useless to make prophecies at this critical stage ; 
we can only hope for patience and cool heads both in 
Downing Strect and Cairo. Happily Zaghlul has come 
back to the idea of an Adly Government. 

* * * 

The American President has never produced a more 
complete summary of the Coolidgean view of affairs 
than the address which he delivered at Arlington, the 
national military cemetery, on May 30, the day devoted 
by Americans to the decoration of soldiers’ graves. 
** Everyone knows,” said Mr. Coolidge, “‘ that we covet 
no territory, we entertain no imperialistic designs, we 
harbour no enmity toward any other people, we 
seek no revenge, we nurse no grievance, we have 
inflicted no injuries, and we fear no enemies.” The 
President’s complacency in regard to American external 
policy is not shared by the whole Press of his country. 
The United States, happily for itself, still has independ- 
ent papers which express themselves faithfully at 
intervals upon the vast extension of American financial 
imperialism over the republics of Central America, 





— 


the problem of the Philippines, and the ruthlessness 
of American naval conquest in Haiti and San Domingo, 
Mr. Coolidge’s Secretary of State, moreover, might have 
something to say upon the declaration as to America’s 
fearing no enemies, for he at least knows something 
of the widespread terror felt towards Japan and Soviet 
Russia. The President went on to make a character- 
istic series of observations on the European debt 
problem. Since wars largely arise, as Mr. Coolidge 
is assured, out of intolerable economic pressure, the 
United States has “made generous settlements” 
of its foreign debts, and has deemed it wise to extend 
the payment “ over a long series of years with a very 
low rate.” The United States Treasury, the President 
added, is not in the banking business: “ it had not 
made these loans as a banking enterprise; it had 
made them to a very large extent as an incident to 
the prosecution of the war.” That being so, the 
Amcrican people would rejoice to learn that “ every 
dollar they had advanced, the debtor countries had 
promised to pay with some interest.” 
* * 7 


A new star has suddenly appeared in the military 
firmament of China. If we may judge by the reports 
we have of his position and his pretensions, Marshal 
Sun Chuan-Fang is a star of the first magnitude— 
the equal of the fallen Lucifer, Feng, and a rival to 
Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu. Sun is master of a 
block of provinces in the East, which include Shanghai 
and other important cities. He has announced that 
he intends to “apply the Monroe Doctrine” to this 
territory, and that he will tolerate no interference from 
either Chinese or foreigners. This is to be taken, 
apparently, both as a warning to Chang and Wu, 
and as a prelude to a claim for the surrender of foreign 
rights in the Shanghai settlement. For the moment it 
is impossible to say how seriously Sun is to be regarded. 
He might conceivably be the saviour of China; he is 
more likely to prove only another disturber of the 
peace, who may presently be engaged in conflict with 
Chang and Wu, or with one of them against the other. 
Meanwhile, it becomes more and more difficult to see 
how economic and political order is to be brought out 
of chaos. The Powers can do nothing—at any rate, 
until they cease to give secret support to the competing 
factions and war-lords, and agree on an honest and 
effective policv. The hopes that were built on the 
Tariff Conference have faded. The agreement reached 
last November—that China shall come into the enjoy- 
ment of full tariff autonomy in three years’ time, and 
that she shall simultaneously abolish lihin—looks 
well on paper. But what, in the absence of any form 
of government worth calling a government, will it 
mean in practice ? And where and how is that govern- 
ment to be found ? 

* * * 


The South African Government has persisted in 
what many even in the Union itself regard as dangerous 
folly. The Colour Bar Bill—twice rejected by the 
Senate—has now been forced through all its stages in 
Joint Session of the two Houses. The Government 
claims that the new Bill no more than maintains the 
established practice on the mines where skilled occupa- 
tions have long been closed to coloured workers, and 
that in one respect it is a liberal advance, since, while 
barring pure natives and Asiatics, the colour bar no 
longer operates against the half-caste Cape coloured 
people. In fact, however, the Bill is so widely drafted 
that the Minister may, if he sees fit, apply its provisions 
not only as hitherto on the mines, but to any “ works rs 
he chooses, and not only in the old Republics, but in the 
Cape, where a colour bar is a total reversal of an old 
and sounder tradition. This statutory colour bar is 4 
clumsy attempt to allay the economic fears of the 
very partially skilled mineworker supporters of the 
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Government. On the very eve of the introduction by 
General Hertzog of what he claims to be a compre- 
hensive native policy, the Bill has already alienated any 
confidence the natives ever had in this Cabinet. The 
exemption of the Cape “coloured” class from its 
restrictions is a testimony to the value of the vote of 
which Hertzog’s policy proposes to deprive the natives 
of the old Cape. Fortunately, however, any change in 
the Cape franchise requires for its enactment the votes 
of two-thirds of all the members of the two houses 
sitting together—not merely two-thirds of those 
resent and voting. This safeguard makes it reasonably 
certain that without substantial concessions the Cape 
native franchise will be preserved. None the less, 
however, must the Colour Bar Act be regarded as a 
blot upon the South African Statute Book. 


* * * 


The West Ham Board of Guardians is again in trouble 
with the Ministry of Health. Some months ago, when 
the Board had to apply to the Ministry for a further 
loan, Mr. Neville Chamberlain was only persuaded to 
grant the sum asked for when the Guardians agreed to 
modify their scales of relief. Now the Guardians have 
had to renew their application, and to ask for an in- 
creased amount because of the special expenditure 
incurred on account of the strike. Mr. Chamberlain, 
apparently, is now making further conditions, and in- 
sisting that the conditions of relief shall be further 
modified before he will sanction a fresh loan. The 


Guardians are already in debt to the Ministry to the 


extent of about £2,000,000, and the total is mounting 
steadily. The more stringent methods adopted under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts are, of course, 
thrusting additional burdens on the Guardians in areas 
especially affected by unemployment, and debts are 

in accumulating rapidly. Mr. Chamberlain has used 
the need for loans as a means of enforcing reductions in 
relief scales in a number of areas already; but just 
lately there have been few troubles of this sort. Now it 
is being asked if his new move in the case of West Ham 
is the prelude to a fresh attempt to apply pressure to 
other Boards, and there is again talk of the Guardians 
throwing up the task of trying to administer the Poor 
Law under the present difficult conditions. But in 
fact the Guardians are almost helpless; for Mr. Cham- 
berlain has shown already that he is prepared to take 
matters into his own hand if they refuse. 


* * * 


The decision of the High Court declaring invalid the 
ballot vote under which two Unions of seamen amalga- 
mated some years ago serves to raise an important 
point in Trade Union law. In order to form a valid 
amalgamation, it is necessary for fifty per cent. of the 
members of each Union to vote, and for the voting to 
show a twenty per cent. majority in favour in each 
society. Owing to the scattered nature of Trade 
Union membership, it is often very difficult to get a 
vote of the necessary size, and in a seamen’s Union, 
where at any time the majority of the members are 
afloat, this is nearly impossible. Before the passing of 
Mr. Hodge’s Trade Union (Amalgamation) Act in 1917, 
the conditions were still more stringent, and it is 
doubtful whether they were ever strictly complied with 
in any large amalgamation scheme. What is not clear 
is the reason for putting these difficulties in the way of 
fusion between Trade Unions. We can see no good 
reason why Trade Unions, like other voluntary societies, 
should not be left free to lay down in their own rules 
the conditions governing such matters as amalgamation 
or dissolution, without any special conditions being 
prescribed by law. It is the laying down of conditions 
which make amalgamation very difficult that leads to 
such malpractices as were laid bare in the case which 
has just been decided. We do not, of course, defend 


such practices; but we regard them as unavoidable in 
the present state of the law. There is no reason of 
public policy for keeping Unions apart, if they wish to 
come together. Why not leave them to settle the 
terms of fusion as they please ? 

* * * 


The International Labour Organisation is at present 
holding its conference in Geneva. It is difficult to 
understand why these meetings are not better reported 
in the British Press. The most valuable part of the 
I.L.0.’s work is to a great extent the publicity which 
it is able to secure; but, whereas the earlier Con- 
ferences were quite well reported, there has been a 
tendency of late for the reports to become more and 
more inadequate. This year, as usual, there has been 
a discussion about the failure of the chief countries 
to ratify the Convention approved by the Conference. 
This applies especially to the Washington Eight Hour 
Day Convention, which is still hanging fire. It is now 
some time since Sir Arthur Stecl-Maitland held his 
mecting with the Ministers of Labour of the leading 
continental countries; but nothing has since been 
heard of the proposal for “simultaneous ratification.” 
The I.L.O. is quite rightly marking time for the present, 
and making little or no attempt to initiate fresh 
developments until the Conventions already approved 
have been more generally ratified. The organisation 
is, indeed, on its trial. It has proved its ability to 
supply useful information on industrial matters; but 
it has still to show its capacity to command the loyal 
co-operation of the leading European Governments, 
among which our own has been the worst offender, and 
with the least excuse. 

” * ~ 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Free Staters are 
watching with unconcealed amusement the development 
of the Republican split. The masterful Miss MacSwiney 
has signalised her accession to the presidency of Sinn 
Fein—whether she is not also “ President of the Irish 
Republic ” remains a mystery—by placarding Dublin 
with “ Fourteen Points” against compromise, aimed 
directly at Mr. de Valcra and his new organisation, 
Fianna Fail. Not content with suppressing his speeches 
in the official Repubiican paper which she has succeeded 
in capturing, Miss MacSwineyv is now demanding that 
Mr. de Valera and his adherents, who hold seats in the 
Dail, shall vacate them, on’the ground that by declarin 
their willingness to enter the “ usurping Parliaments 
if the oath of allegiance is withdrawn they have violated 
their pledges to their constituents. Fianna Fail has 
replied by organising a recruiting campaign throughout 
the country with the object of poaching upen Sinn 
Fein’s preserves. The curious thing is that neither 
Miss MacSwiney nor Mr. de Valera appears to have 
éven a glimmering suspicion that their countrymen are 
as bored by casuistries about oaths of allegiance as they 
would be by expositions of Einstein’s theory. For- 
tunately for themselves Free State leaders have made 
this discovery, and are concentrating more and more 
upon severely practical problems, in relation to which, 
as was shown the other day by the Minister for Lands 
and Agriculture in a review of the rural question, it is 

ossible to speak with a brutal frankness that would 
ove sealed the political doom of an English Chief 
Secretary in the old days. Mr. Hogan did not hesitate 
to tell farmers that the Anglo-Irish conflict and the 
civil strife which followed bad spread demoralisation 
amongst the rural community, and that instead of a 
swift and easy cure by means of protection and Govern- 
ment subsidies, salvation, if they were to be saved, 
depended upon their own capacity for organisation and 
hard work. No one has trampled more ruthlessly 
in public upon the cherished beliefs of Sinn Fein 
economists, yet few speeches have made as deep an 


impression upon the Dail or the country. 
A2 
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THE YOUNG VISITERS TO 
RUSSIA 


r SHE report of the four Tory M.P.s, who have 
just returned from a trip to Moscow, has 
caused a flutter in the dovecotes of their 

Party. That Labour delegations should be impressed 

by the Soviet régime is natural enough. But that 

Conservatives should go to Russia and discover that 

it is not a malebolge presided over by a super-fiend 

called Zinovieff—this is indeed a shock. The critics 
show their chagrin in a variety of comment. Some 
find the views of the young Tory visitors exceedingly 
naive. Others make the most of their admission that 
the Soviet system of government is not quite nice. 
Others again insist that a fortnight is a very short 
time in which to form impressions of Russia. So it is, 
no doubt, and it may well be that this report does not 
present the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about Bolshevism. But it does deal with the simple 
and pertinent question of what two and two make in 

Russia. The answer is not a lemon—and a bad one 

at that—as our anti-Bolshevik fanatics have been 

telling us for so long. It is four, say the Young Tories. 

That they came to that conclusion after a fortnight’s 

observation and inquiry does not appear to us either 

wonderful or improper. They might have reached it 
without going to Russia at all. But it is significant 
that they have reached it, and that they have stated 
emphatically that the senseless estrangement between 
this country and Russia can, and ought to be, ended. 

The grounds on which this opinion is based are not 
fancies; they are facts. The U.S.S.R. is a going 
concern. with a stable government. The Soviet govern- 
ment is doubtless, from our point of view, a disagreeable 
form of government, as is the Fascist government in 

Italy. It is “an autocracy ... maintaining itself 

in power by methods of violence.” It is a dictatorship 

of the proletariat which in reality is a dictatorship over 
the proletariat, though, as is evident from passages in 
the report, the proletariat. does not object to this 
tyranny so strongly as some people think it ought to. 

The peasants, after all, have got their land, and the 

urban workers enjoy considerable privileges and ma- 

terial benefits as a compensation for their low wages 
and for the lack of a liberty which they never had. 

The Soviet Government cherishes brutal institutions 

like the G.P.U.—the old Tcheka—and it holds doc- 

trines which appear to many of us pernicious or 
ridiculous. But it is not merely a band of imbecile 
assassins ; it includes a number of shrewd, able—and even, 
as the Conservative M.P.s testify, tolerably honest— 
men. Nor is it, as our alarmists would have us believe, 

a mere plaything in the bands of Zinovieff and the 

Third International. The Conservative M.P.s observed 

“‘ an increasing estrangement between the Government 

and the Third International.’”’ and thev record the 

remark of an experienced foreign diplomat that, while 

““two years ago the Third International was a for- 

midable and menacing weapon in the hands of the 

Government, and Zinovieff the most powerful man in 

Russia, to-day it is a bad joke, and Zinovieff is now 

utterly discredited and powerless.” That may be a 


trifle too rhetorical ; but there can be no question that 
the character and policy of the Soviet Government have 
substantially changed. 


——— 


It is not, however, with the political, but with the 
economic aspect of Russia that we are primarily con- 
cerned. We want trade with Russia, and the employ- 
ment for British workers which that trade will give, 
Russia wants trade with us, and wants it badly. The 
question then is whether Russia can fairly be regarded 
as a good customer. Is her economic position sound ? 
Can she be relied on to deal honestly ? On both these 
points the Conservative M.P.s give a pretty confident 
answer. Despite the difficulties of the last few years, 
industry and agriculture alike have made great progress, 

Production is enormously on the increase. An increase of 

60 per cent. was actually shown in 1924-25, and even in 1925-26, 

after heavy curtailment of production due to import restric. 

tions, an increase of 40 per cent. over 1924-25 was shown . . , 

Eliminating the possibility of an external war, the future 

trend of Russia’s exports under the methods of the present 

Government cannot fail to be upward. Grain, oil, flax, 

timber and minerals the country possesses in amounts that 

it is almost impossible to exaggerate. Exports from the 

Russian oil-fields in Batum were 150,000 tons in 1922, 300,000 

tons in 19238, 720,000 tons in 1924, and 1,200,000 tons in 1925, 

They are at present cutting only 10 per cent. of their annual 

increase of timber, and the educational methods in agriculture 

to which they are devoting much energy cannot fail shortly 
to increase the grain crop. 
All this, of course, is not a new discovery; but it is 
useful confirmation of what many of us have long been 
insisting on. About Soviet finance also the report is 
optimistic. They declare that 

whilst the position generally bristles with complexities, the 

situation is in no sense dangerous, and the Government is 

very far removed from imminent bankruptcy, which latter 
view has been given voice to of late in several quarters. The 

1925-26 Budget is 4,000,000,000 roubles (£400,000,000), 

and there is no doubt that the revenue (which includes Post 

Office and railway receipts) will reach this figure. . . . The 

Soviet National Debt is only 508,000,000 roubles—say about 

one and a half months’ normal revenue, and is made up for 

the most part of short-term premium and lottery bonds; 
subscription to Government loans is no longer compulsory, 
but an element of compulsion still exists inasmuch as 60 per 
cent. of the reserve fund of all State-owned business institu- 
tions must be so invested, . . . The present financial policy 
is sound and in fact almost austere ; a periodical Balance of 

Trade Budget is produced in which the probable exports for 

the next few months are forecasted, and upon this forecast 

the imports are rationed accordingly. 

The currency problem is acute and undoubted signs of 

depreciation are noticeable, but none of collapse. 
The Young Tories conclude therefore that Russia offers 
‘“‘a great field for the judicious investment of British 
capital,” and they are alarmed at the evidence they 
have found of German and American competitors 
getting in ahead of us. 

But what of the security for our capital? Will the 
Russians pay their debts—old and new? There seems 
to be no reason for fearing they will not. The report 
suggests that a settlement should be made “ on purely 
business lines,”’ which would include the recognition 
of pre-war private debts to British nationals on the 
one side, and the granting of a loan (which need not 
involve any Government guarantee) on the other. 
That is a suggestion which has been made over and 
over again in this country by people who are disgusted 
with the present deadlock. And it is a suggestion to 
which we believe the Soviet Government is ready to 
assent. As regards security for a sterling loan, the 
Conservative M.P.s do not think there is much chance 
of getting it in the shape of a lien on the Soviet revenue. 
But, they declare, 

a somewhat novel form of security which the Russians rather 

obscurely term “ concessions ” would, we know, quite defin- 
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itely be considered in this connection—as, for instance, part 

of any loan would be deemed to have been invested in some 

big railway or electrical undertaking, and the whole of any 

Joan would be theoretically spread over a number of such 

undertakings, which would be companies in which part of the 

shares and dividends would be the property of the holders 
of the loan stock as security for capital and interest. 

There is one small fly in the ointment of this frank 
report. We are told in its concluding passage that 
“ the difficulty is to know the psychological moment at 
which again to attempt negotiations.” Why not 
attempt them at once? The four Conservative M.P.s 
spent days and nights in Moscow, as they inform us, 
conversing with the leading men in the political and 
economic world. They give no hint that any of these 
men objected to the resumption of negotiations, or 
held such views that any negotiations would obviously 
be a farce. Are we right, then, in suspecting that the 
difficulty about the psychological moment is one that 
is felt in London rather than in Moscow, and that it is 
the offspring of prejudice and stupidity rather than of 
statesmanlike prudence ? We do not pretend that the 
Bolsheviks have always been easy to deal with, wise 
in their speech and scrupulous in their ways. Very 
likely they may still be not quite so easy to deal with as 
Sir Austen Chamberlain or Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
would desire. But that is not to say that nothing has 
‘changed since we began our interminable wrangling 
with Russia. Everything has changed—everything, 
that is, except the attitude of the Tory Die-hards and 
the Association of British Creditors. The Tory Die- 
hards would like to see the Bolsheviks all sent to the 
devil. That they will not see. But they would also 
like to see, as we all should, an end of anti-British 
propaganda by the Bolsheviks. Their best chance of 
seeing that is by a settlement with Russia. And what 
better hope have the British Creditors of getting their 
money by delaying negotiations for a year, or five years, 
or to that hypothetical day when the Soviet Government 
is able to guarantee its acceptance of the right standards 
of financial honesty ? ‘“* Once the next decade or so in 
Russian finance has been successfully surmounted,” 
says the report of the four M.P.s, “ a chance of making 
fair terms for our nationals whose property was confis- 
cated in 1917, and good terms for any loan the City of 
London may wish to make, may have passed.” Is 
that too naive a suggestion for the Association of 
British Creditors and their friends at Westminster ? 
Or is it perhaps wisdom coming out of the mouths of 
Conservative babes and sucklings ? 


HOURS OR WAGES? 


N most of the coalfields the county Miners’ Associa- 
tions have by now completely exhausted their 
funds, and the miners are living on credit or on 

such gifts as are placed at their disposal through the 
various relief schemes. The belts are very tight already, 
and they are being tightened further every day. But 
there is still no sign of weakening, and no breakaway of 
any importance from the solid ranks of the Miners’ 
Federation. The men are doggedly and obstinately 
sticking it out; and no one who understands the mind 
of the miner expects him to give way readily or soon. 
He will be glad indeed when the struggle is over; but 
he is still in no mood even to discuss the terms which 
are at present being offered him. 

Meanwhile the effects of the great stoppage are becoming 





More and more works in many industries 
are closing down, and the shortage of coal is being more 


more plain. 


and more seriously felt. The Government’s efforts to 
attract coal from abroad are having, apparently, little 
success ; for the exporters of other countries prefer sending 
coal into the markets which we ordinarily supply to sending 
it to us, doubtless in the hope of securing permanently 
at least a share in these markets. There is still a good 
deal of coal in the country, but the stocks are being 
carefully conserved in case of a long struggle. The 
railways are running only a much restricted service, and 
in most industries a good many people are being thrown 
out of work. 


Yet, as we write, the Government has still made openly 
no fresh move. The offer of a small further subsidy has 
been withdrawn, in form at least; and, to all appearance, 
miners and coalowners are being left to fight out the 
struggle alone. That this inactivity is deplorable, and 
that the Government should be pressed to take definite 
action, is being more and more widely recognised with 
every day that the dispute continues. There is, however, 
a wrong way of acting as well as a right; and there are 
influential voices uplifted in support of the wrong course. 
The right way is to do, with or without the consent of 
the parties, precisely what the Commission proposed. 
The wrong way is to turn to that solution of the problem 
which, after mature consideration, the Commissioners 
rejected. In short, the right way is to pass legislation 
at once for the fixing of wages and the reorganisation of 
the industry ; the wrong way is to repeal the Seven Hours 
Act. Yet there is no doubt that the Government is being 
strongly urged in some quarters to take this course. 

A reduction in wages and an increase in working hours 
are, of course, from one point of view merely alternative 
ways of securing the same result—a reduction in the cost 
of producing coal. If either were done, the owner would 
pay less in wages for each ton of coal. But the economic 
effects of the two are not in other respects the same. In 
the first place, a reduction in wages would presumably 
be applied only in those districts which could not afford 
to pay the existing rates, whereas an increase in hours 
would be, in all probability, applied throughout the 
country, if the existing legal limit were renewed. Secondly, 
wages would be automatically advanced again as the trade 
situation improved, whereas there would be no such 
assurance that hours would be again reduced, and the 
new hours might easily become a new standard. Thirdly, 
the miners in Continental pits are already so badly paid 
that it would be difficult to reduce their wages further. 
But it would be by no means so difficult to increase their 
hours; and, as the commission pointed out, if this were 
done the British coal industry would derive no competitive 
benefit. 

Under these conditions, the British miner fears, an 
increase in hours would not only do the industry no good, 
but would mean a reduction of wages as well. For, if 
hours were lengthened elsewhere, and no competitive 
advantage gained in costs of production, it would mean 
that the miner would make up, in days of unemployment, 
for the additional hours worked. Instead of five shifts of 
seven hours, he would get, say, four shifts of eight hours, or, 
in the alternative, more miners would be thrown out of 
work altogether. 

If, then, some modification in working conditions is tem- 
porarily necessary, it ought to be made by reducing wages, 
and not by increasing hours. This does not, of course, 
mean that the miners ought to accept any wage proposals 
that have so far been put before them. Wages and re- 
organisation are bound up together, and any reduction in 
wages ought, as it was in Sir Herbert Samuel’s Memorandum, 
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to be both limited in amount and conditional on the carrying 
out of the Commission's plans for reorganisation. It must, 
moreover, be made at the expense of the better paid grades, 
both because the lower paid cannot afford to make sacrifices, 
and because this is in the interests of the industry itself. 
For, if the worse pits and districts are allowed to cut wages, 
this is, in effect, a subsidy to them just as much as if the 
State makes a direct grant, and its result is to postpone the 
supersession by more up-to-date pits, and therefore to 
perpetuate the present uneconomic condition of the industry. 

The trouble, of course, is that this is just what the group 
of mineowners in control of the Mining Association wants. 
It is the most hopeless feature of the situation that the 
Mining Association is dominated by the owners of the 
worse pits, who see in lower wages and longer hours the 
sole means of postponing their own extinction. From the 
standpoint of the coal industry and of the community as a 
whole, their extinction is positively desirable, though it 
may be necessary to ease the transition to better pits and 
methods of production. If these owners are allowed to cut 
wages or to increase hours to the point which will make 
their pits pay, we see no reason to believe that the time will 
ever arrive when it will be “‘ economic ”’ for them to return 
to better working conditions. They are doomed in any 
case; a reprieve at the miners’ expense will only postpone 
the shifting of the industry to new areas and make the 
position worse for the future. 

While, therefore, we believe that the miners would be as 
wise to agree to a limited and temporary reduction in wages 
as they would be unwise to agree to an increase in working 
hours, we are as clear as the Commissioners that wage 
reductions cannot possibly be on anything like the scale 
which the mineowners suggest. It follows that we do not 
take very seriously Mr. Baldwin’s withdrawal of his offer 
to pay £3,000,000 by way of temporary subsidy. For, 
in the first place, £3,000,000 is neither here nor there. It is 
not enough to make any real difference in the solution of 
the problems. And, secondly, we believe that far more 
could be spent without any net loss to the taxpayer. It 
will pay us as taxpayers to hasten the migration and 
reconstruction of the industry ; and it will pay us also to 
subsidise wages temporarily during the period of readjust- 
ment in preference to maintaining men at the expense, of 
the rates or the unemployment fund. A tapering subsidy 
of reasonable amount, spread over a reasonable period, is 
obviously an integral part of any sensible handling of the 
trouble. 

This is the way of commonsense, and we are convinced 
that it has the support of the great mass of opinion in all 
parties. But will Mr. Baldwin take it? Has he the 
strength to overcome the inevitable opposition of a section 
of his own Cabinet ? Or will he, instead, when he is forced 
to act, make the false move of repealing the Coal Mines 
Hours Act, and trying to force the miners into accepting 
the very course which the Commission condemned as 
useless ? 

If he attempts this he wil] not even settle the dispute. 
Indeed, the repeal of the Seven Hours Act would almost 
certainly positively prolong it, by confirming the miners 
in their attitude of sullen and obstinate resistance. It 
would range the Government more openly and completely 
than ever on the side of the owners against the men, and it 
would amount to a decisive repudiation of the Commission’s 
Report, which is the one possible basis for a solution which 
will command general respect. The repudiation of the 
Sankey Commission in 1919 was bad enough ; but in that 
case the Government could at any rate plead that the Com- 
missioners were divided. The Samuel Commission, on 
the other hand, was unanimous, and Mr. Baldwin from the 
first gave a conditional agreement to accept it. If he now 








does what it said he should not do, and does not do what it 
said he should do, how can he ever again expect that a 
proposal to appoint a Commission or Committee of inquiry 
on any vital question will be received with confidence ? 
He will appear plainly as the mere defender of a vested 
interest so foolish that it cannot even see the length of its 
own nose. 

We hope that we are wrong, and that the repeal of the 
Seven Hours Act is not being considered by the Government, 
But we cannot be blind to the concentration of press 
propaganda on this point, and we cannot forget that, even 
before the dispute began, the Conservative Party organisa- 
tion sent out a private circular to the newspapers on its 
side urging them to concentrate attention on hours rather 
than wages. From the very outset, the coalowners have 
obviously been playing for an increase in hours far more 
than for a reduction in wages; and we can hardly acquit the 
Government of privity to this strategy. Whether they 
will go the length of repealing the Act remains to be seen 
If they do, we are convinced that they will do the British 
coal industry no manner of good; but they will be doing 
the community the gravest possible harm by throwing the 
force of the State openly and altogether on the owner’ 
side, and rejecting the one basis on which a reasonable solu- 
tion can still be found. The right course is not to abet the 
owners by repealing the Hours Act, but to act in the name 
and spirit of the community by carrying out in full the 
Samuel Report. 
























THE LEAGUE: A PROPOSAL 


Paris, May 18th. 


ARELY has there been in my experience such an 
R instantaneous response to a proposal as to that 
which has lately been tentatively put forward 

by myself and others in many quarters—and particularly 
in America. Doubtless there are objections to the scheme 
of dividing up the League of Nations into a number of 
sections. Probably the present discussions about the 
composition of the League Council are too restricted to 
permit immediately a general re-casting of the Geneva 
organisation. But already in the United States, as well 
as in Europe, considerable interest is being shown in & 
reform which must sooner or later be carefully examined. 
I make, of course, no claim to the authorship of a project 
which has been debated in France, and was advocated by 
certain Americans a long time ago. What I have tried 
to do is to outline with more precision than hitherto 4 
proposal which applies to the League the regional principle. 
Put shortly, it is that, instead of having one Council, 
the League should have a number of Councils, to deal 
with the affairs of particular Continents or other geo- 
graphical units. These Councils would be composed of 
representatives of the countries of the Continent o 
geographical unit with whose affairs they would deal. 
Above them should be placed a Supreme Council which 
would, when necessary, assume the rdéle of arbiter, and 
concern itself with problems of world-wide importance. 
The General Assembly would remain, and its headquarters 
would continue to be Geneva. The departments manned 
by permanent officials which perform such excellent 
non-controversial administrative work would not be 
interfered with. Such in brief is the idea which is designed, 
not to reduce the universality of the League—which st 
present is a pure fiction—but to achieve that universality 
which is indispensable to its adequate working. A new 
inducement would be given to the United States to joi 
the League, and the fear that America might be draw? 
against its will into European diplomatic complications, 
or that a body which has been described as essentially 
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European would intervene in American problems, would 
cease to be an obsession. 

European statesmen cannot be absolved from blame 
for the March fiasco. But when they realised where 
Franco-Polish intrigues and Spanish pretensions were 
taking them, they became alarmed and would undoubtedly 
have come to an agreement by which Germany might have 
entered the League and so have saved the League from 
discredit and the Locarno Pact from mockery, had it not 
been for the veto which Brazil, a South American country, 
chose to exercise. Here was a subject of direct concern 
to Europe, and a settlement was prevented by a remote 
nation which is only indirectly interested in Europe. 
What’s Hecuba—or Locarno—to Brazil, or Brazil to 
Hecuba? Nor is the danger that a far-off member of 
the League can wreck a European agreement removed. 
A similar situation may constantly occur. You have, 
on the one hand, a Council which is sufficiently European 
in its effective composition to justify the reproach which 
is urged against it of being sectional, and yet, on the 
other hand, sufficiently non-European to be upset by one 
of its minor members. This is an obvious anomaly. It 
constitutes an unquestionable weakness. Just as America 
by its Monroe Doctrine refuses to admit European inter- 
vention in America, so Europe is entitled to protest against 
irresponsible American intervention in Europe. 

The difficulty which has been startlingly illustrated can 


be overcome by converting the existing Council into a 


Council which would frankly be European. But this 
would narrowly circumscribe the League, were there not 
to be other regional Councils which, coming under the 
general control of the League, would have, for their 
particular area, virtual autonomy. If there ought to be 
a European Council for European problems, there ought 
also to be an American Council for American problems. 
There is a Pan-American Union which could be converted 
into a veritable League of Nations for the New World. 
Other Continental Councils should be set up. 

There is some diversity of opinion in respect of the 
number of these Councils. My own view was that there 
should be an African Council, but I observe that Mr. 
Schuyler Woodhull, who has advocated the scheme in 
America, regards Africa as coming almost exclusively under 
European control, and a separate African Council as, 
therefore, unnecessary. The point is one which need 
arouse no dispute. In any case there should be, according 
to this plan, a third Council which would include the 
Asiatic Powers and Powers with possessions or interests 
in Asia—a Pacific Council. Membership of one Council 
would obviously not exclude a Power from membership 
of another Council. The Pacific League, for example, 
would take in Japan, China, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia. If there were agreement on 
the regional principle, as simplifying the machinery for 
international consultation and co-operation, it would be 
comparatively easy to work out the details. 

What should be emphasised is that there must be no 
scrapping of the Geneva organisation. A Supreme Council 
would be required for many purposes. There are matters 
of world-wide importance which have no special reference 
to this or that Continent. There may be inter-regional 
quarrels. If, for instance, the Pacific Council and the 
Pan-American Council arrived at different decisions on a 
subject which affected them both, the matter would have 
to be thrashed out by the Supreme Council. Its usefulness 
would not be lessened. There would simply be another 
method of approach. This Supreme Council would be 
composed of representatives of each of the regional Councils 
selected by the members of those regional Councils. No 
Great Power would be absent except by its own fault. 





For it is clear enough that a Great Power would naturally 
be a member of several regional Councils. To take the 
case of England, she would be entitled to a seat in Europe, 
in Africa (if there were a separate African section), in the 
Pacific, and doubtless in America. There would be a 
common centre. The League would not be broken up, 
but its efficiency would be increased. The sections would 
form part of the same universal society, but while there 
would be, for regional purposes, regional organisations, 
there would, for world purposes, be a world organisation. 

It seems to me that in some such manner the objections 
to the League which are entertained by important countries 
could be eliminated. It is not, however, necessary at 
this moment to pronounce unreservedly in favour of the 
solution here indicated. Perhaps the time is not yet 
ripe. But it is surely desirable to place on record a scheme 
which has at first sight many advantages and few dis- 
advantages, and thus to promote serious debates which 
cannot but be productive of good. 

Most of us are, by this time, converted to the League 
idea. Those who opposed it at the beginning are now 
aware of its potential usefulness, and are indeed, in spite 
of its failures, impressed by its performances, Yet there 
are many people who were among the earliest friends of 
the League—of whom the writer was one—who have been 
gravely disappointed by its actual operation, and who 
are filled with questionings as to its future. They are no 
less friends of the League because they are conscious of 
its defects. One may even assert that the worst enemies 
of the League are those who are blind, or pretend to be 
blind, to its defects. That it needs some reorganising is 
apparent, and to decline to study on what lines it can be 
reorganised is to invite its destruction. It is not certain 
that the present system of choosing delegates is the best 
that could be devised—but that is a problem which can 
be examined at a later date. 

While the composition of the Council was not challenged, 
it was well to leave the problem alone. But now it has 
been raised in an acute form, and we have seen unmis- 
takably that either the League is too European or is not 
European enough. It appears to me that without long 
delay we must turn our attention to the possibility of 
giving the League wider scope, and at the same time 
giving it true executive power in more limited domains. 
The League must combine the apparently contradictory 
principles of localisation and universality. Without the 
first its efforts will be confused and thwarted. Without 
the second its reach will be restricted. How can the 
two divergent requirements be satisfied? Can they not 
be reconciled by the construction of a series of regional 
Councils, bound together by a single official administration, 
a single Supreme Council, and a single Assembly? The 
least that can be said is that sincere supporters of the 
League may find in the plan matter for careful cogitation 


and fruitful discussion. 
S1isLEY HupDLEsTOoN. 


THE NATURE OF A JOKE 


APPENING to be in a seaside resort in the south- 
H west of England during Whitsuntide, and to be 
looking for a teashop, I suddenly found my 
attention caught by a card bearing the word “ Jokes” 
in large letters in the window of one of the principal 
stores. I do not know why it is that it is almost impossible 
to pass anything labelled as a joke without examining it, 
for nine out of ten jokes are extremely disappointing. 
But, rare though good jokes are, the idea of a joke is 
itself apparently so delightful that, however we have 
been disappointed in the jokes of the past, we retain an 
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imperishable faith in the jokes of the future. It is true 
that, since the end of the reign of Queen Victoria, it has 
become increasingly difficult to believe that somewhere, 
somewhen, a really good joke will be made about twins. 
As a schoolboy, escaping into the secrecy of a forbidden 
music-hall, I have laughed again and again at twins. 
That old refrain of Wilkie Bard's, 
So we sent them down to Liza, 

With a gentle message not to send them back, 
still haunts my memory as a jest from some youthful 
paradise of vulgarity. But the older 1 have grown and 
the more twins I have met, the less they seem to me to 
differ from anybody else. I have met twins in church, 
at dinner, on the racecourse, and in saloon bars, and 
have sat beside them in railway trains, and have never 
been able to discover any difference between them and 
ordinary human beings. I suppose, however, the old- 
fashioned jester was laughing, not at the twins themselves, 
so much as at the parent of twins—especially at the male 
parent, alarmed by the double expense. The Victorians, 
indeed, with their large families, seem, if we can believe 
Dickens, to have laughed hysterically at any addition to 
their family, as soldiers laugh amid the tragedies of war. 
In an age of almost invisible families the dread of having 
twins has ceased to be general, and I doubt if even 
Sir Harry Lauder could succeed in making us laugh at it. 

It has become equally difficult to laugh at mothers- 
in-law. Mr. P. G. Wodehouse can still make us do it, 
but Mr. Wodehouse is a man of genius who makes comic 
use even of the comic tricks of the past. Modern mothers- 
in-law are our contemporaries. They are as likely to be 
bobbed or shingled as their daughters. They smoke 
cigarettes with their sons-in-law, and play cards and 
clock golf with their grandchildren. The mother-in-law 
as a terrific figure may still survive, like the bittern, but 
it would require a patient man of science to find her. 
I doubt if she ever existed quite so plentifully in life as 
she did in the Victorian music-halls, but I am sure that 
by this time she is one of the vanishing races, like the 
pine marten, and that in another century a tyrannous 
mother-in-law will be so rare that, instead of being an 
object of derision in the music-halls, she will be the theme 
of enthusiastic lectures by professors in Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

It may be, I agree, merely that I am growing older, and 
that I am losing touch with the ebullient laughter of 
youth. I do not think so, however, for I fancy that in 
the old days I laughed at twins and mothers-in-law chiefly 
in the wake of men who were already on the way to grey 
hairs and baldness. After all, what were twins to me, 
or what did I know of mothers-in-law? I laughed 
simply because other men in the music-hall thought them 
comic, and because I knew that one was expected to 
laugh. Most men and boys, when they laugh, laugh not 
because they see the joke, but because they hate not to 
see the joke. We always picture the hypocrite as a man 
with a peculiarly solemn and religious expression; but, 
in point of fact, if you want to see a human being at his 
most hypocritical, you must see him in a music-hall with 
a grin spreading from ear to ear or laughing as if his sides 
were about to burst. 

Not that any of these ancient jests were reduplicated 
in the window of the shop in the seaside resort at which 
I spent Whitsuntide. But, at the same time, most of the 
jests seemed to me to be a little musty, to belong to an 
earlier age than the Georgian, to have lost something of 
their tang with the passage of time. There was, for instance, 
the blob of raspberry jam that was supposed to horrify 
guests by appearing on a white table-cloth or on the floor. 
There was a large pool of ink which you were also supposed 


to leave on a table or a floor in order to fool your friends, 
There was an artificial lump of sugar with an artificig) 
fly on it, and it was obviously supposed to be funny to 
see someone trying in all seriousness to brush the fly 
away. There was a glass of beer with some kind of fiuff 
on the top instead of froth, and the comedy here apparently 
consisted in persuading a friend to fill his mouth with the 
fluff before he saw what he was drinking. There were 
imitation spiders and imitation beetles. There were 
imitation cutlets and peas. There were long brown noses 
with moustaches under them which you were expected 
to send anonymously to your friends, labelled ‘‘ Nosey 
Parker.” There was some kind of pneumatic affair which 
you put under the plates of your guests and which enabled 
you, by squeezing an india-rubber ball in your pocket, 
to set the plates jumping suddenly on the table. It was 
difficult to knew whether to envy the people who make 
use of these comic devices, or to sympathise with them, 
From one point of view it seems pathetic that a man 
should be so diffident of his capacity to entertain his 
friends that he has to lay bogus blobs of raspberry jam 
on the table and to put imitation flies on the sugar when 
he is offering them coffee in order to introduce a note 
of merriment into the evening. On the other hand, how 
happy people must be who can laugh when, on brushing 
a fly off the sugar, they find that the fly is not alive but 
only a stage property! Is the laugh due to riches of 
hilarity or to poverty of hilarity? Is one a mourful 
highbrow for not being able to respond to such simple 
stimuli of laughter? Are appreciation of the artificial 
blob of jam, and of Falstaff, as he acts the part of the 
King, mutually exclusive? For myself, I think they 
are; but, even so, I think it is better to be able to laugh 
at the blob of jam than to be able to laugh at nothing at all. 
The jokes in the shop window, indeed, may be reasonably 
defended on at least one ground—that they produce a 
certain surprise. I do not think any satisfactory definition 
of comedy is possible which does not make surprise one 
of the chief and elementary causes of laughter. Psycho- 
analysts attempt to read some sexual significance into 
the amusement of people who laugh when a middle-aged 
man’s hat is blown off and when he chases it along the 
street. I cannot agree with them. If we laugh at all 
at such an incident, I am sure it is chiefly because we 
are surprised to see a hat, not on a human head, but 
rolling along the street, as it were, by its own volition. 
Men's hats are seldom funny except when they are blown 
off or sat down upon. See a hat on a peg in a cloak-room, 
or on the head of a human being, and you would need to 
have an almost superhuman sense of humour to think 
there was anything to laugh at. See it somewhere where 
it surprises you—a bowler, for instance, on a bust of 
Lord Shaftesbury, casually placed there by a tipsy clubman, 
or rolling along the stretch of the Le Touquet sands in 
the wind at seven miles an hour, and pursued by a small 
fat man who misses it every time he ducks to reach for 
it—and even a bowler becomes so comic that you wil 
probably never forget the incident till the end of your 
life. Here, I fancy, you are simply a victim of astonish- 
ment. You have seen the unexpected as surely as if you 
had arrived by accident at the North Pole or among the 
dwarf races of Central Africa. I do not know whether 
there is any record of a man’s having laughed on seeing 
the North Pole for the first time, but, if there is not, we 
may be sure that it is because the North Pole looks exactly 
like what everybody expects the North Pole to look like. 
It is, from all accounts, the least surprising feature 2 
planetary geography. If you are in search of surprise 
you will be much better advised to go and see the winking 
dog among the sky-signs in Piccadilly Circus. 
Not that I like the winking dog—in fact, I think him 
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r that I regard everything that is surprising as 
comic. I remember, many years ago, seeing an article 
by a severe critic of Oscar Wilde, who said that anybody 
could write as good paradoxes as Wilde, and that all one 
had to do was to make a mechanical change in the end of 
a proverb or platitude. And he gave as an example: 
“Too many cooks spoil the policeman.” I confess that 
to me this seemed a hideous joke. It was surprising 
enough, but the surprise caused one pain. One felt that 
one had been surprised without any reward for being 
surprised, whereas Wilde at his best always left one with 
some kind of reward. Even the jokes in the shop window 
jleave you with some kind of reward in so far as they are 
at the expense of someone you know. But a paradox 
about cooks and policemen is at the expense of nobody, 
unless you happen to be a cook or a policeman. There 
is more mechanism than malice in it, and the only surprising 
thing about it is that it should have been made. Better 
far, surely, is the old Victorian cigarette which exploded 
like a bomb when the man to whom you had given it 
had smoked half way through it. Better even the concrete 
imitation bar of chocolate on which the girl you had 
persuaded to accept it broke her two front teeth. Being 
timid of making enemies, I have never myself tried either 
of these devices, and besides, I am of the melancholy 
rather than of the laughing school. But at least I can 
see that they are attempts at the first letter in the alphabet 
of surprise. I am not sure that the first seven letters in 
the alphabet ought not to be abolished; but this may 
be merely the effect of middle age. The world, too, is 
becoming middle-aged in its sense of humour, and in 
another fifty years the joke of seeing an elderly man 
hurting his toes by kicking a hat with a brick concealed 
in it, or a child put into an agony by picking up a red-hot 
penny from the street, will be almost unintelligible. At 


least, I sincerely hope so. 
Y. Y. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE 
W* are “up against economic facts,” Lord Grey 


tells us. The coal costs so much to produce 

and is worth so much less when it is sold; and 
to this fact we must yield. There is no answer unless we 
turn to science, in which our statesmen and economists 
and capitalists are not interested, having learnt about 
chemistry at school, once and for all, that its proper name 
is “stinks”? and that a man of science is a bloke, as 
distinguished from a gentleman. 

But is our coal indeed worth only twenty-three shillings 
and sixpence a ton? What if, by some magic, its value 
could be enhanced? If it brought in, say, half as much 
money again, there would surely be enough to spare for 
the owners and the miners. But it does not and, therefore, 
we are “up against economic facts,” and everyone must 
suffer, for facts are “ chiels that winna ding.” 

It is not true. When knowledge is applied to them, 
such facts “ ding ” without delay. It is for lack of know- 
ledge that we perish. Our coal is worth so little because 
of the barbaric stupidity with which we waste it. If we 
taxed it as we should we should need to tax ourselves 
but lightly. Here and now, at this national crisis, I simply 
reiterate the teaching of a lifetime and assert it to be the 
fundamental fact of the present situation. There are 
economic facts which we are up against and which we cannot 
alter, such as the development of hydro-electricity by 
former consumers of our coal. These must be accepted. 
The old state of affairs will never return. One possibility, 
and one alone, remains for our salvation. It is to get value 


out of our coal—for the miners and the owners and every 
one of us. 





All the smoke and soot and tar which pollute our urban 
skies, eclipse the sun, spread the diseases of darkness, 
reduce the production of food in allotments, make it 
impossible to grow a violet in London, destroy our buildings 
and so on and so on—are the worse than wasted wealth 
of our country. For it hundreds of thousands of our fellow- 
citizens spend their working lives in the bowels of the earth 
for meagre pay at serious personal risk of accident and 
with a definitely heightened death-rate—all to produce 
a London fog and fill coffins with bronchitis cases 
a fortnight later. No wonder coal is only worth twenty- 
three shillings and sixpence a ton; it is very dear at the 
price. 

The chemist looks at this cheap and dirty black stuff 
with fascinated admiration and awe. It is a product of 
life and is crammed with the inimitable achievements of 
that master chemist. You may burn it as you might burn 
the contents of the Bodleian Library, and you will get 
something out of it accordingly. In either case your fuel 
is really a priceless collection of manuscripts, ignorantly 
thought of as merely so much combustible carbon and 
hydrogen. In such terms, the Bodleian would not fetch 
many shillings per ton. The scholar who would be aghast 
in the one case is quite serene in the other, for when it 
comes to deciphering the natural manuscripts of coal he is 
quite illiterate, poor fellow. Only the scientific bloke 
whom we call a chemist—using the same term for those who 
dispense drugs to doctors’ prescriptions, a significant fact 
marvelled at by a great German chemist many years ago 
—only he knows what sacrilegious waste is consummated in 
the burning of coal. When we contemplate the miners 
to-day, we see that in such a holocaust we waste not merely 
the lives of giant ferns of long ago but the life and blood 
of hosts of men of to-day. 

Professor W. A. Bone, F.R.S., a master in fuel tech- 
nology, wrote on these lines to the Times (May 29th) 
last week. But the argument was thoroughly presented 
to the Coal Commission, and has already borne fruit in 
the recommendation of their Report, that a Fuel Research 
Board should be set up. That paragraph is read with 
languid interest by our people, governors and governed 
alike, for their lack of scientific training prevents them from 
being able to perceive its fundamental character. The 
“* economic facts,” as they understand them, occupy their 
whole field of vision. Yet in the right use of coal and in 
that alone lies the remedy for all our troubles. 

Here is a remarkable book* which I commend to the 
reader. It is a product of the Sociological Society which 
some of us founded more than twenty years ago and which 
has tried to apply the scientific idea to our social affairs 
ever since. The reader who devotes a few hours to this 
volume will see the coal problem in a new light ever there- 
after. Professor Patrick Geddes leads the way. He sees 
and states the truth with his customary masterly simplicity. 
We are in the midst of a “ National Transition,” from the 
“‘palxotechnic” to the “neotechnic” age. Our present 
half-witted waste of coal is paleotechnic. Yet we in this 
island have produced the great pioneers of the new industrial 
age: 

Nor is their type exhausted; our physicists, chemists, 
mechanicians and so on are at least holding their own. So the 
difficulty is not with them, but in that robust immunity to science, 
and even to its applications, which still characterises our public 
and its so-called “‘ Educated and Governing Classes” alike; in 
a word, the Paleotechnic mind. Such backwardness is, of course, 
still too common everywhere ; but still with us it is entrenched 
to a degree which makes us the very wonder of surrounding peoples : 


not simply of Germans and Americans, but of those we are pleased 
to think “small,” or even “* backward ” nations. 


If we are to talk of “ economic facts ” let us get down, 





C. Desch, P. Geddes, C. W. Saleeby and E, Kilburn Scott. 
House and Williams and Norgate. 


* The Coal Crisis and the Future. By P. Abercrombie, V. Branford, 
Leplay 
1926. 
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with Stanley Jevons, to the real economic facts, discovering 
the energy values and chemical values of coal, as dis- 
tinguished from the exchange-values, which alone our 
conventional economists think of as economic. Professor 
Desch and Mr. Kilburn Scott, in their contributions to this 
remarkable symposium, show us what is already possible, 
and point the contrast with our present monstrous and 
murderous waste. The egregious idea has gained currency 
that science cannot help us until some future date, as yet 
unknown, when methods of “low temperature carbonisa- 
tion” of coal shall become commercially practicable. If 
we consult the authoritative writers above named, we 
learn from them that high temperature carbonisation, 
yielding a host of valuable products and finally solid and 
gaseous residues, “ gas”’ and “ coke,” is already able to 
enhance incalculably the value of our coal and enrich us 
all. Professor Geddes asks for shop window exhibitions 
in all our cities of the products respectively of the cus- 
tomary combustion and the distillation of coal, with ashes 
and soot on the one side and, on the other, the “pile 
of coke, then large bottles of the various oil products, a 
mass of sulphate of ammonia for manure, and one row of 
neat little stoppered bottles containing drugs and medicines, 
with another row containing a series of dyes.” A ton of 
coal is now worth very many times twenty-three shillings 
and sixpence, and everyone is benefited but the undertakers. 

Whatever the result of the strike, no national solution 
of the problem can be reached by any other means than 
the application of science to the use and the getting of 
our coal, The Government may be awaiting with compla- 
cent impotence the exhaustion of the miners’ resources, 
but there is no victory worth winning for anybody save by 
calling science to the rescue. Active and immediate steps 
should be taken for the establishment of the Fuel Research 
Board and for the application of existing knowledge and 
new knowledge when we have it, to this precious treasury 
of life and power and beauty, the buried sunlight of the 
past, which we mostly use now to eclipse the sunlight of 
the present and blacken the prospect of our national future. 
Grey skies, grey clothes, grey lungs, grey minds, but a 
plentiful lack of grey matter—this is our national state 
in a nutshell. But, as Dr. Saleeby asks, in his contribution 
to this symposium, 

What chance is there for our jndustries, in competition with other 
countries, if they are to remain without question under the control 
of the acephalous capitalism which is not merely a contradiction 
in terms but a national menace of the most ominous description ? 
And yet, if we put our brains, wherever they may be found, into 
our coal, and really used all its priceless heritage, might there not 
be enough and to spare for life, of necessaries, and more, for 
everybody? ‘Thou, O God,” said Leonardo da Vinci, “ hast 
given all good things to man at the price of Labour.”” The 
labour now needed is that proper to the status of him in whom, 
too often, and always after long years of success, the Godlike 


reason rusts unused. 
LENS. 


Correspondence 
ITALIAN EMIGRATION 


To the Editor of Tie New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the article on Italian emigration published in your 
issue of May 29th there are some statements indicating that your 
contributor is not familiar with all the aspects of the subject. 
The average pre-war figure for Italian emigration was not 
500,000, but 670,000, and in 1913 it reached over 800,000. 
After the war the movement recommenced and again attained 
over 500,000 in 1921. But the restrictions imposed by the 
United States and the diminished power of absorption of some 
other countries caused a further reduction. In 1924 the total 


was 400,000, in 1925 312,000, and the tendency is towards a 
yet greater reduction, even with regard to France. 

In connection with the Colonial problem, your contributor 
states that Italy has one colony, which he calls Massowah (its 
proper name is Erythraea). 


But she has, in addition, three 


others—Somaliland, Libya and Cyrenaica. Erythraea and 
Somaliland are not suited for white settlers, but the latter is g 
promising field for cotton growing, and will one day help to free 
Italy from dependence on United States cotton. The two North 
African colonies are much more suitable for white settlers, and 
during the last few years a number of Italians have been carry 
on agricultural undertakings with increasing success. 

I agree, however, that these colonies can never suffice for the 
whole of Italy’s emigrant population, and also that the genera] 
appeasement of Europe is an essential Italian interest. But no 
previous Italian Government has done more for that appease. 
ment than the present one. It has concluded a very large 
number of commercial treaties, it has solved the apparently 
insoluble Adriatic problem by a friendly agreement with Jugo. 
slavia. It has greatly improved relations with Greece, it has 
concluded with Switzerland what is perhaps the most complete 
arbitration treaty in existence, and is now on better terms with 
Britain, France and Germany, in spite of the persistent efforts 
to arouse ill-feeling on the part of certain foreign journals, 
than at any previous time since the Armistice. 

As for protection, Italy is certainly protectionist, but so are 
all the other countries of the world, many of them like the United 
States, to a far greater degree of “ ferociousness”” than Italy, 
with the sole exception of Great Britain, while even the latter 
has recently adopted some decidedly protectionist measures. 

There is one fact which is attenuating the emigration difficulty, 
but which your contributor ignores—the enormous reduction 
of unemployment. From over 600,000 in January, 1922, it 
has fallen to little over 100,000, and is indeed limited practically 
to a certain amount of seasonal unemployment in the larger 
cities. Never before have agriculture and industry been s0 
prosperous. 

The advice to Italy to rally round her the other countries who 
like her lack raw materials would be of some use if those countries 
were not all small and weak. The League of Nations, we are 
told, should help us in this connection. Italy did appeal to the 
League at the first Assembly in 1920, when her delegation made 
a proposal in favour of the free commerce of raw materials (at 
that time Britain had placed what amounted to an export duty 
on coal). But it was rejected owing to the opposition of the 
great Powers possessing those materials, and exercising a pre- 
dominant influence over the League, while the United States, 
who possess more raw materials than any other country, snapped 
their fingers at the League. I, who was for three and a half years 
on the Secretariat of the League, can tell your contributor that 
no other Italian Government has taken the League so seriously 
and made so much use of it as the present one. Its predecessors 
either ignored it or raised obstacles to its action, and at times 
even failed to participate in its activities. From the moment 
the Fascist Government came into power we on the Secretariat 
at once noticed a keener and more active interest on the part 
of Italy in all League matters, and in no other country, I venture 
to think, has the League found warmer support than in the 
Italy of to-day, and no other Power has made such persistent 
efforts to prevent the League from becoming, as it sometimes 
tended to become, the perquisite of one or two great Powers.— 
Yours, etc., Luic1 VILLaRI. 

The Athenzum, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE STRIKE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Is it not high time that the myth of the attitude of 
‘*the Churches” should be exploded? In your issues since the 
General Strike you have referred to the so-called counsels of 
moderation contained in the manifesto issued by the heads of 
some of the religious bodies in England. There seems to have 
been a conspiracy of silence with regard to the important 
pronouncement made by Cardinal Bourne during the strike. 
Surely the opinion of the head, in England, of so large a body as 
the Roman Catholic Church is worthy of some attention. The 
statement of Catholic doctrine regarding the strike issue made 
with full authority by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
carried great weight with many thousands of Englishmen, 
including strikers.—Yours, etc., 

Denis CaPEt DUNN. 

St. James’ Club, Piccadilly, W.1. 


[We know of no “ myth” and no “conspiracy of silence.” 
Cardinal Bourne’s statement was given exactly the same publicity 
as that of the Archbishop. It excited less comment merely 
because it was conventional and negative and therefore uninterest- 
ing.—Ed. N.S.] 
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THE C.O.D. SERVICE AND THE 
SMALLHOLDER 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STaTEsMaAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor’s article on the possible service of 
Cash on Delivery Post in bringing country produce to market 
recognises, though it does not name, the prime obstacle. 
There is no hope of country fruit, eggs, vegetables and the 
rest reaching any large public unless they are advertised. A 
smallholders’ directory is worthless, unless it were itself 
advertised, and even then the knowledge of it would take 
years to sink into the minds of housewives. Unfortunately 
“ farm-to-fireside ’”’ advertising has sometimes earned a very 
bad name, and people who have sent their money for “ eggs 
and chickens from our lovely farm” and received Chinese 
eggs and aged hens from somewhere on the Continent are 
not a very promising market. 

Your contributor of course knows—none better—why the 
present system can ride on the backs of producers. It does 
take care of variations in demand, and thus subserves the 
stolid British preference for safety first, even if there is not 
much money in the business. But it badly needs to be supers 
seded by co-operative marketing through produce exchanges 
owned by farmers and smallholders themselves, and co-oper- 
ative advertising, to sell the stuff. This co-operative advertising 
has been used with signal success to bring order into chaotic 
businesses: the British tomato interests, for which the late 
Captain Wright and the London Press Exchange did wonders, 
are one example. Unhappily, as I have just pointed out 
elsewhere (for I happen to know something of such matters), 
it would not pay any advertising agent to carry out all the 
preliminary work needed to organise this for farm and small- 
holding produce generally. A thoroughly competent philan- 
thropist is required, with persuasive manners and the combined 
In five years he might 
do something for agriculture and the nation. Of course, if 
any Government were intelligent enough to see what it would 
mean in national security and health, the work would be put 
in hand. But no such Government is likely to be elected, and 
if it were it would be sure to choose a perfectly impossible 
person for the job.—Yours, etc., 

Tuomas RUuSSELL, 
President of the Incorporated Society 
of Advertisement Consultants. 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 


Smr,—Your contributor “S. L. B.” should pause before 
advising smallholders to send raspberries and mulberries by 
post. In the first place, they would arrive in an uneatable 
condition ; mulberries go mouldy in twelve hours and rasp- 
berries would be mere pulp. 

Secondly, the Post Office will only take soft fruit when 
packed in vessels from which the juice cannot escape, which 
means in practice a tightly closed tin, a costly package and 
not a desirable receptacle for delicately-flavoured fruit. 

On the question of cost for 4 lbs. of hard fruit, it would be 
as follows: Postage, 9d.; fee for collecting payment, 4d.; 
box and packing, say 3d.—4d. a Ib. for delivery and package. 

For a well-made tin at least 1s. extra would need to be 
added, making the cost 7d. per lb. for soft fruit without 
any charge for the fruit itself. It should also be remembered 
that a mulberry tree takes at least twenty-five years to produce 
a crop ! 

Perhaps, however, I am wrong in reading C.O.D. as an 
abbreviation ; it may be slang.—Yours, etc., 

The Royal Nurseries, Epwarp A. BUNYARD. 

Maidstone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sirn,—The Vienna International Summer School will hold 
its fifth session from September 6th to 25th, 1926. The 
object of the school is to convey a knowledge of international 
achievements and to foster a common understanding of 
European problems. The subjects of the lectures include 
History, Philosophy, Literature, Art and Music, Politics, 
Sociology, Economics and Law. The lectures will be delivered 
by eminent men from all the European countries, in English, 
French and German, and there will be conducted tours, excur- 
sions and social events. 

From July Ist to September 30th vacation courses in the 
German language will be given by approved teachers. The 
syllabus is arranged to meet the needs both of beginners and 


of advanced students. A University examination may be 
taken at the end of each course. The school is open to all, 
and a hearty welcome in Vienna is assured to every member. 

Travel arrangements are in the hands of the Travel Secretary, 
National Union of Students (8 Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C.1). The journey takes thirty-six hours, and return 
second class fare can be arranged at the price of £8 5s. Full 
board and lodging can be obtained at rates ranging from 382s. 
weekly. Further information may be had from the Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. Georg Tugendhat, London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, London, W.C. 2.—Yours, etc., 

W. H. BEvVERIDGE. 


PARSON WOODFORDE AGAIN 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The charming review of my Diary of a Country Parson, 
Vol. II., in your issue of May 29th, contains one small mis- 
statement. ‘“ Mr. Beresford says nothing of his intentions with 
regard to further volumes.” A reference to page xiii. of the 
book will correct this impression. Indeed, I am already on 
the point of beginning the editing of a third volume, to be 
followed, I hope, by a fourth.—Yours, etc., 

86 Lansdowne Road, 

Holland Park, W. 11. 


Joun BERESFORD. 


Miscellany 


THE “RING” AT COVENT 
GARDEN 


HE present grand opera season at Covent 
Garden is probably one of the most successful 
artistically and financially that has ever been 

known there. People of older generations who re- 
member the de Reszkes and the prime of Melba and 
Caruso may shake their heads and say that there are 
no such voices to-day. The more musical minds may 
remind one of Richter and Nikisch, and say that 
there is a tendency among the younger generation to 
overrate the very real virtues of Bruno Walter, but 
frankly I do not believe in these memories. I never 
heard Richter, and I heard Nikisch only once, but I 
very much doubt if either of these great conductors 
ever gave performances of the Ring and Figaro which 
were superior all round to those given this season under 
Bruno Walter. For if Richter attained a massive, 
sustained equable solidity, and Nikisch a thrill of climax 
which Bruno Walter does not reach, there is, I suspect, 
a counter debit to be made. Nikisch had not the 
musicianship, and Richter had not the subtlety and 
refinement of Bruno Walter; while the days of Melba 
and Caruso were not conducive to the attainment of 
that polished ensemble singing which has been achieved 
in the performance of Figaro and which will be achieved 
again in the eagerly expected performance of Don 
Giovanni. Then Melba, marvellous as was her voice, 
was never the artist that Lotte Lehmann is, nor had she 
the range or variety of that remarkable singer, who is 

so much too good to be a mere “ star” prima donna. 
The truth is that the London public is far better 
educated musically than it has ever been before. In 
speaking of the London public I refer only to that 
portion of it which cares passionately for music and 
which sets the standard and guides public taste. There 
is to-day little of the inane, ignorant enthusiasm for 
the star performers with fictitious reputations created 
by the daily Press. And the daily Press is itself 
much more intelligent than it was. Stories of 
prima donnas wearing a quarter of a million pounds 
worth of diamonds, of tenors who bathe in asses’ milk 
and gargle their throats with liquid gold no longer 
find their way into the columns of the million cir- 
culation newspapers. The personalities of Chaliapin 
and of Melba offer still to some extent copy for ‘stories’, 
but this is due in the one case to an overflow of curiosity 
about that strange and semi-barbaric country Russia, 
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and in the other to an overflow of sentiment from a 
previous generation and the curiosity of a generation to 
whom Melba is no more than a name. 


In private conversation at dinner or _ supper, 
luncheon or tea, it is not Melba or even Chaliapin 
that is the subject of discussion, but the exquisite 
style of Lotte Lehmann and Elizabeth Schumann 
shown in Figaros Hochzeit, the marvellous ensembles 
in the second act of the same opera, the lack of a uniform 
quality in the orchestra which consists—at times 
only too obviously—of an extraordinary mixture of 
= and bad players; the wonderful Fricka of Maria 

lezewska: the impossibility of ever getting a Wotan 
and a Briinnhilde that would satisfy us, and the 
thousand and one marvels of that stupendous genius 
Richard Wagner and that equally remarkable, but 
even stranger genius, Mozart. 


On completing our four nights at the “ Ring” we 
once more leave the theatre in that state of absolute 
wonder which has become so familiar to us. Not a 
thousand Carusos rolled into one golden throat could 
stir us as Gétterdimmerung stirs us. And on this 
occasion I was able to realise—what escapes the 
auditor at an indifferent performance—the supreme 
effectiveness of Wagner’s work even in its moments 
of lesser inspiration. The scene where Gunther brings 
Briinnhilde as his bride to the Gibichungs, and she 
confronts Siegfried, has its great moments and is 
dramatically of extraordinary power and beauty, 
but it is not always of the highest musical quality; 
yet such is Wagner’s genius for effect that given a 
Briinnhilde with fine dramatic imagination (such as 
Miss Gertrud Kappel proved herself to be), given a 
Siegfried effective vocally and histrionically (as was 
Mr. Laubenthal), and finally given a conductor who 
can drive the orchestra along with the impassioned 
verve which Bruno Walter displayed, then the audience 
is held spellbound. 


In appearance Miss Kappel was an exceptionally good 
Briinnhilde. She is tall, well proportioned and has 
a fine “tragic” eye. Her voice is uneven in places, 
it is not strong enough, and she does not always give 
one that happy feeling that she is on top of the music. 
In spite of this occasional sense of strain she can always 
be relied upon to rise to the great moments, and to ask 
more is to ask for the superhuman, since Wagner’s 
Briinnhilde is conceived on a scale which dwarfs ail 
but the very greatest figures in dramatic literature. 
The most completely adequate performance during 
the cycle was the already-mentioned Fricka of Maria 
Olezewska. A fine voice and a majestic presence, 
united with a gift of imaginative intensity, made that 
long dialogue between Fricka and Wotan in the second 
act of Walkiire memorable. Those critics, especially 
those non-musical amateurs, who prefer Bach to Wagner 
would do well to study such passages as this dialogue, 
the narration of Wotan to Briinnhilde in the same 
act, the scene of the Norns in the first act of Gétter- 
dimmerung and ask themselves where they will find 
in the whole of Bach’s thousand and one cantatas an 
example of such sustained, austere, imaginative and 
musically dramatic recitative. This year we have 
been more fortunate than last in our German tenors. 
Mr. Melchior, who is, however, a Dane, was only in 
moderate form as Siegmund, but as Siegfried in 
Siegfried his singing and acting were above the average. 
It was a pleasure to hear true singing for once, instead 
of the series of interrupted shouts with which so many 
tenors turn Wagner’s vocal line into a succession of 
dots. In Gétterdimmerung we had another Siegfried, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, who again was a pleasant surprise. 
In spite of very stiff gestures he acted with force and 
conviction and gave meaning and point to all his 
phrases. He also looked well and did not shatter the 
illusion woven by the music. 


The Wotans of Edward Erhard and Emil Schipper 
were not as good in my opinion as Friedrich Schorr’s 
performance last year. Mr. Erhard was the more 
vocally pleasing, but Mr. Schipper had the greater 
weight. Neither was really impressive nor on the 
necessary grand scale. I should like to hear Chaliapin 
as Wotan, but perhaps he is too much of an egoist 
to play the part. Some of the minor parts were excel- 
lently done. Albert Reiss’s Mime is always good, 
so is the Alberich of Edward Habich—although I did 
not think that Bruno Walter got the maximum effect 
out of the magnificent scene between Wotan and 
Alberich in the last act of Rheingold. Here is a scene 
quite outside the range of Bach’s imagination! How 
it is possible for anyone—except he were devoid of 
the musical sense—to consider Bach a greater composer 
than Wagner ‘in face of such music as this is beyond 
my comprehension. Another singer who deserves 
mention is Otto Helgers, whose Fasolt was good—as 
was Norman Allin’s Fafner—but whose Hagen was 
more than good. The orchestra played only moder- 
ately well, the brass were occasionally weak, especially 
the horns, and the strings are by no means all of the 
same quality. Next to and at the desk of the admirable 
leader, Mr. Wynn Reeves, sits a fair-haired fiddler who 
wears glasses but whose name is unknown to me, 
If every member of the orchestra played with the 
verve and virtuosity with which this player throws 
himself, heart and soul, into the work then indeed our 
hair would stand up on end at all the great moments 
throughout the Ring, but unfortunately they are not 
all inspired with the same passion to rise to the 
occasion. Bruno Walter’s slow tempi displease some 
people, but not me. It is in his Mozart, however, 
that we get the full value of this comparative slowness 
of tempo. In Mozart as in Racine, every syllable 
has value. His speech is so accurate, so precise, so 
marvellously just and significant that the effect of that 
miraculous concision is lost if we hurry over it. One 
might as well gulp down the finest old brandy as if 
it were lager beer. W. J. Turner. 


Drama 


THE WANDERING ELDER 


HE MOUNTAIN, Mr. C. K. Munro’s play, which 
T The Stage Society performed on Sunday and 
Monday last, is a very long, but not a very help- 
ful play. ‘* The theme is the conflict between authority 
and freedom, both in the life of the individual, and as 
embodied in the struggle between despotism and democracy 
in Society. It is the story of a man of immense powers, 
and how he came to discover the only way in which such 
powers can be rightly used; and of a people, and how 
alone they can find freedom ”—so runs the description of 
it on the publisher’s wrapper, covering more completely 
than most “ blurbs ” the intentions of the dramatist. 

Now what is your first reflection on reading such 4 
summary? That the author of The Mountain has probably 
flown higher than he could roost? You are right. 

When some day my hours are numbered and a few 
young dramatists are gathered round my bed to catch the 
last whisper of the old critic, it is not likely that I shall 
be able to convey the sum of my long theatrical experience. 
Far more probably I shall only be able to pant out a hint or 
two. ‘You cannot think too much or feel too much oF 
attend too closely to technique.”’ (I can picture the glances 
of disappointment at this commonplace). “‘ Though thinking 
may take away again the themes it has suggested and 
feeling often make you foolish and technique use up your 
time. But” (here I shall rally my remaining strength), 
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“ but if, after thinking and feeling about life as profoundly 
as you can, you are inclined to express ultimate wisdom 
through the mouth of a ‘ Wandering Elder ’—don’t. I 
will go further. I implore you, in that case, to scrap and 
begin again.” I can imagine this emphatic injunction, if 
not attributed to a wandering mind, provoking the eager 
question, “But what is a Wandering Elder?” 

“A Wandering Elder, my children,” I shall reply (you 
see I am optimistically projecting this sad scene far into 
the future), “is a figure born of an earnest imagination, 
impressed rather than inspired by its theme. It is not 
uncommon for prose writers and poets to turn themselves 
into Wandering Elders. When projected by a dramatist 
the Wandering Elder is usually a pale old man with a fuzz 
of silver hair and the vague but hopeful gaze of one in the 
habit of seeing through stone walls. He is usually dressed 
in a garb which at once suggests no denomination and all 
denominations. He speaks slowly and with great forbear- 
ance. He is without fear. He has passed beyond this dim 
spot, the world, but presently he will reveal (in the last act) 
its secret. Master of himself, he is master of others, especially 
in argument; for his spiritual power is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in preventing objections to his views 
which occur to the audience, from rising to the lips of his 
interlocutors on the stage. In short, the Wandering Elder 
isa Bore. But that is not why, my children, I warn you 
so urgently against him. He is a symptom, a sign, that 
however earnestly and enthusiastically you have envisaged 
your theme, you have not plumbed it. That is why I 
implore you, if you ever find your imagination tending to 
create a Wandering Elder, to scrap your work and begin 
again. Mr. Shaw—you remember Mr. Shaw, Bernard 
Shaw, G.B.S.?—had a near shave of creating a Wandering 
Elder in the shape of Keegan in John Bull’s Other Island, a 
near shave. I am too weak now to explain how he avoided 
it. . . Shaw was a very remarkable man; we journalists 
used to call him “ inimitable ’—‘“‘indispensable” would 
have been a better word. He had lived honestly—superbly 
honestly—tried this way out and that way out and kept his 
courage and his laughter free; and having lived through 
many predicaments, he got to understand how one kind of 
man came to consolidate himself in one position and another 
in another without wanting to push on. He saw round 
Father Keegan as well as Broadbent and Larry—I see you 
don’t even know what characters I’m talking about—well, 
Shaw didn’t want to refute Keegan, but he saw round him 
—understood how much Keegan left out. And this is 
the point—the Wandering Elder is essentially a figure his 
creator has not seen round. He sums up; he is the 
incarnation of the author’s own uncriticised aspiration, and 
—Heavens! how invariably, how unutterably, he lets us 
down! Beware, beware, my children, of the Wandering 
Elder.” At this point I should allow myself to sink back 
upon the pillow. 


Mr. Munro’s play is unfortunately dominated by a 
Wandering Elder, and, of course, the wisdom he dispenses 
gets us no further. And, since events in the play are more 
or less arranged to bear out the Wandering Elder, even when 
probabilities are strained in making them do so, I have not 
a good word to say for T'he Mountain as a whole. Passages 
in it are excellent and types in it are amusingly and 
vividly drawn (Bolckow, the labour-leader with “twenty- 
five years’ experience as revolutionary leader,” the 


Grand-Duke with his absorption in astronomy), but the 
technique is very cumbrous ; cumbrousness, too, was the 
fault of The Rumour, which was, however, a far better play. 
The Rumour was a better play because the scenes and their 
Sequence had greater plausibility, and because it was an 
analysis of war-psychology and not a play which aimed at 
It was more 


revealing the ultimate significance of life. 


modest in scope and nearer, though not very near, to fact 
in actual statement. Mr. Munro describes The Mountain 
or The Story of Captain Yevan as “a symbolic drama.” 
Now when a dramatist does this it is a shy way of saying, 
“* Don’t, please, suppose I’m such a fool as to think this 
is the way things actually happen, only if they did happen 
thus it would be easier to understand them.” We reply, it 
certainly would be. But, while we may appreciate any 
subsidiary excitement or humour which such a play may 
offer us, we must perforce lose interest in its theme. What 
really interests us is to see what the nihilistic and superb 
idealism of a Wandering Elder comes to when brought up 
against actual fact. We know that people with a turn for 
professional preaching, whether on paper or by mouth, can 
earn a living by dispensing vaguely ennobling doctrine, 
sometimes a good living, sometimes a mere pittance ; but 
what we want an artist to show us is what happens if all 
proceed to act upon that doctrine. This Mr. Munro does 
not do. Mr. Munro’s story is a story of a young aristocratic 
officer who knocks his orderly about for a wager, is justly 
reproved by a Wandering Elder, and after being told he is 
a coward to hit a defenceless man and that he dare not 
punch a monk, punches a monk, The result of this is a 
Court-Martial, before which the defence does not make 
half enough of the provocation. The presiding officer, 
instead of saying to the young Captain Yevan, “ You are 
a very silly young man to have allowed yourself to have 
been provoked into a technical assault upon the Church 
by this silly old soul-saver,” sentences Yevan to a heavy 
fine or degradation to the ranks. Yevan chooses degrada- 
tion and, unable to stand the humiliation of being knocked 
about, strikes an officer, is flogged, becomes a revolutionary. 
An industrial lock-out leads to half a dozen workmen 
being shot by soldiers, and that to a social upheaval. 
Yevan rides the storm; the civil revolutionary committee 
(the T.U.C., so to speak) is flotsom for a moment on the 
top of the wave, and is soon engulfed. Yevan finds himself 
faced with the problem of bringing order out of chaos. 
He has two comrades (different revolutionary types)— 
Zasha, a Jew, whose doctrine is that if you believe men 
to be good they become good, and Denkin, who believes 
the social order must be entirely destroyed and that thus 
out of complete chaos a better world may grow. Both 
in different ways believe that it is hopeless to try to control 
a revolution. Zasha is shot, asserting no man is cruel 
enough to shoot him; Denkin is imprisoned by Yevan. 
Yevan, imbibing the doctrines of the ex-Chancellor, 
governs as an autocrat. Then the Wandering Elder again 
crosses his path and points out that he has failed to give 
the people freedom. Yevan is a Lenin who has sub- 
stituted a new tyranny for an old one; he has moved 
a mountain and sat himself upon the top. He has failed 
because he has yielded to the instinct to dominate. 
Prompted by the Wandering Elder, he surrenders his 
authority to the popular assembly, who throw up Bolckow, 
who throws down Yevan. We soon hear the jingling of 
the carriage bells of the returning Arch-Duke: the 
status quo ante; Yevan is discouraged. The Wandering 
Elder explains that though he has failed to conquer 
freedom for men he has achieved the only conquest 
possible—“ conquest of himself.”” Men must be ruled 
by authority: the only authority which leaves them free 
is the Voice of God within them. He must become a 
preacher. And what does that Voice say? At this 
point, much more interesting than any other, the Wandering 
Elder failed us. 

Mr. Paul Cavanagh acted Yevan with dignity and 
vigour; Mr. Bromley Davenport made a first-rate Arch- 
Duke: Mr. George Merritt was excellent in the amusing 


part of the gasbag demagogue. 
Desmonp MacCartTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE English Men of Letters (Macmillan. 5s.) series 
has entered on another lap under the editorship 
of Mr. Squire. The new volumes are Herman 

Melville, by John Freeman; George Meredith, by J. B. 
Priestley ; Walt Whitman, by John Bailey; and Swinburne, 
by Harold Nicolson. The last is a good book and an 
entertaining one. It fulfils also the function proper to 
a book in this series, which is not only to delight the 
literary but to act as a guide to the “ student.” I will 
not go so far as to say that every work of Swinburne’s 
is adequately described and dealt with in these pages, 
but every work is mentioned. What is more, the 
classification of poems which exhibit particular qualities 
is carefully done. The “student” obtains a clear idea 
of these, and by committing them to memory he will 
be able to suggest in a few words on paper that he has 
read Swinburne. This merit of the book, however, need 
not delay us. Admirable, too, is the manner in which 
the few events of Swinburne’s life are used so as to show 
his temperament and peculiarities. After 1879 nothing 
happened to him. He lived with Watts-Dunton at No. 2 
The Pines, Putney : 

The routine of his life was early prescribed for him, nor was the 
prescription altered in the thirty years that followed. He rose at 
10 a.m., at 11 he took his walk; at one he returned; at 1.30 he 
had luncheon ; from 2.30 to 4.30 he rested in his bedroom ; from 
4.30 to 6.80 he worked in his study; from 6.30 to 7.50 he read 
Dickens to Walter in the drawing-room ; at 8 he dined; at 9 he 
returned to his study, where he worked till midnight. His windows 
looked out into the back garden. Across the little strip of grass 
a statue, late of Cheyne Walk, shimmered against the privet ; there 
were trees beyond, and a few irises and geraniums against the 
ivy. His personal possessions were grouped around him—his 
books, the Empire chairs, the serpentine candlesticks, the engravings 
of ships and storms at sea, the little statuette of Victor Hugo, the 
print of Ben Jonson. Above his writing-table the acetylene gas 
hissed gently. ‘‘ Here I am,” he wrote to Lord Houghton, “like 
Mr. Tennyson at Faringford, close to the edge of a noble down.” 
Swinburne, as we have seen, had never been very sensitive to his 
immediate surroundings. 


* * * 


Yes, we know that nothing occurred after 1879, except 
an occasional dust up with Dr. Furnival and the constant 
and regular publication of works in prose and verse. We 
knew that, but Mr. Nicolson reminds us of it very amusingly 
and pointfully. He arranges well the contrast between 
the young flaming Swinburne and “ the book-monk of a 
suburban Thebais.”” He does not omit what was ridiculous 
and regrettable in his short, radiant, riotous epiphany, 
nor does he omit what was dignified in that long diminuendo. 
But he would fain persuade us of something more, some- 
thing which he urges most plausibly though it is less easy 
to accept—that nothing happened to Swinburne after he 
was a boy. Life, Mr. Nicolson says, taught Swinburne 
nothing. The incitements and enthusiasms to which 
he responded as a boy and in adolescence, and with a 
sensibility and surrender utterly receptive, exhausted 
completely his capacity to respond to any new stimulations 
or ideas. His genius was inextricably connected with 
his arrested development. This seems true. But I am 
not so sure that I am in agreement with Mr. Nicolson 
in thinking such a fate very unusual. It seems to me 


as true of Landor, of Coleridge (“the inspired Charity 


——— 


Boy ”’), of—well, my list is rather short and I can’t stop 
to make it longer—let me say, then, partially true of 
most poets. I was reading the other day a life of Hume, 
who was no poet. I gathered that even he, a thinker, 
hardly struck out one new idea of the first importance 
after he was twenty-three, and certainly it seemed as 
though his emotional attitude towards life was settled for 
good and all quite early. There is something in Hazlitt’s 
paradox that men of genius spend their lives in teaching 
the world what they learnt before they were eighteen. 


* * * 


Mr. Nicolson writes for a generation which has never 
been enthusiastic about Swinburne, and his negative 
criticism has shaken, I understand, some of his elders 
who were once carried away by Poems and Ballads. He 
does not put that astonishing volume, The Poems and 
Ballads of 1866, among Swinburne’s best work. Praise 
he reserves for Atalanta, the Hertha group of poems in 
Songs before Sunrise, and Poems and Ballads (Second 
Series, 1878). He states definitely the characteristics which 
hamper, and in many cases prevent, the communication 
of emotion between the poet and his reader: (1) The 
narcotic effects of his melody ; (2) the lack of co-ordinated 
meaning in his images; (8) the absence in his poetry of 
any wide basis of common experience. “‘ It derives too 
much from a very distinctive abnormality of tempera- 
ment.” Now with regard to (1) and (2), although in 
many and many a poem they undoubtedly stand between 
Swinburne and his readers, in other cases they are the 
direct means of conveying the poet’s emotion. Without 
hypnotic melody and incantatory vagueness of imagery, 
neither The Triumph of Time nor the Choruses of Atalanta 
would convey emotion. 


* * * 


I find myself in disagreement with Mr. Nicolson’s verdict 
upon Poems and Ballads. Apart from the threnody upon 
Baudelaire, the Second Series seems to me less vital, 
interesting and beautiful than the First. Indeed, if the 
reader does not respond to the exquisite weariness of 
The Garden of Proserpine, the pagan energy of the Hymn 
to Proserpine, the pensive ecstacy of the Dedication, it 
seems to me he can never like any Swinburne poem much. 
I would go further, and say that if the yearnings, swoonings 
and superflux of pain in Dolores, the relish in such lines as 
“The slow delicious bright soft blood” or “ In deep wet 
ways by grey old gardens”’ (there are hundreds of them in 
that volume) seem to him merely empty or regrettable, he 
had better leave Swinburne unread. One must find a 
gracious loveliness in that use of words so peculiar to him, 
or reject him altogether : 

Nothing is better, I well think 
Than love; the hidden well-water 


Is not so delicate to drink : 
This was well seen of me and her. 


Three times in four lines he uses the word “ well,” and 
yet so subtly different from monotony is the effect that 
one is not aware at first of the repetition ! Surely his 
English Sapphics, too, are the most lovely ever written: 

All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 


Yet with lips shut close and with eyes of iron 
Stood and beheld me. 


But I will argue again with Mr. Nicolson about the poetry 
which 


Touches not earth but with one fearful foot. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Dark Laughter. By Suerwoop AnpeErRson. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
Two or Three Graces, and Other Stories. By ALpous Hux.ry. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
. By Anpr& Mavrors. Translated by Eric Surron. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
The Heart of a Goof By P.G.Wopernovuse. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
The Blue Poppy. By Curnperr Barves. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
The Blue Bonnet. By Aucustus Murr. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
The Pool. By ANTHONY Bertram. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
The Longer Shadow. By B. L. Jacor. Noel Douglas. 6s. 
The Fire of Spring. By Epwarp Nose. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Barricade. By Joun Presitanp. Philip Allan. 7s. 6d. 
Uprooted. By Branp Wuiriock. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


The Secret That Was Kept.. By Exizasern Rosins. 
son. 7s. 6d. 

For American husbands (the reader of American fiction must 
mournfully conclude), to leave their wives is the work of a 
moment. A psychological moment, of course; a moment 
turgid with morbid psychology. Wife-leaving, next to boot- 
legging, would appear to be the national industry. Not that 
these husbands live by taking in each other’s wives; it is 
either hey for the stenographer or ho for the lonely trail. 
Bruce Dudley left Bernice because she was his wife ; no more 
explicit reason is alleged, except that she wrote stories for the 
magazines. His mind was “silently and maliciously taunting 
her, and himself too ’’—(can he have been reading the novels of 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence ?) : 

Bruce had an idea. Did she, his wife Bernice, hate and fear 

- all men and was she making the hero of her story such a silly fellow 

because she wanted to make all men sing small? That would 

certainly make her, the female, loom larger. It might be that 
was what the whole feminist movement was about. 


So Bruce hit the trail and walked the wide world like the self- 
respecting wife-deserter that he was. He was minus stenographer 
but at least he was free. (Query : What is freedom ?) However, 
“aman must go with a woman,” as Mr. Kipling makes somebody 
remark ; so Bruce comes to committing adultery with somebody 
else’s wife after all. It is no great matter; just a reciprocal 
infammation of the senses, with no passion or permanence 
about it. It makes the negro servants laugh—hence the title 
of the book. ‘This is one of those painfully superficial stories 
which provide nothing in the way of understanding because 
they provide nothing in the way of creation. The people in it 
are unimportant because they are unreal. It is an attempt 
to trace moods and atmospheres and reactions in abstraction 
from the vital springs. It is very clever, of course. Mr. 
Anderson is an extremely clever man. But, when one remembers 
the profound beauty and sympathy of the beginning of Windy 
McPherson’s Son, one could weep to see so splendid a promise 
dwindling so impotently away. 

Mr. Huxley’s new book provides a fine and refreshing contrast. 
He, too, seemed at one time about to belie his early promise, to 
be surrendering his powers to the octopus-clutch of cleverness. 
But, while he was still experimenting, he was young enough 
to claim the right to experiment ; and in Two or Three Graces 
he has chosen his line and discarded the tinsel trappings. He 
has made the discovery that, though undoubtedly a morbid 
human being is an interesting object—though, indeed, no being 
ever achieved humanity without being to some degree morbid— 
the interest lies in the humanity, not in the morbidity. If 
he laughs at his characters, it is more in sorrow than in anger. 
He used too often to be content with putting up puppets in the 
limelight of his own brilliant intelligence; now he creates by 
sympathising, and forgets his brilliance in the story. In the 
result, Two or Three Graces is probably the thing nearest per- 
fection of all that he has done. It has a good, simple, central 
idea; it is presented objectively ; it is written without any 
distracting affectations. If not deeply moving or wildly exciting, 
but it provides a complete zsthetic satisfaction of the kind at 
which it aims. It is memorable. 

We have all known people who could not stand on their own 
feet or think their own thoughts. We have all known people— 
we all are people—who dramatise their own desires. From the 
boy with a wooden sword pretending to be a king, to the youth 
imagining himself the rescuer of a beautiful maiden from appro- 
priate peril, and on to the great man finding philosophical phrases 
for his death-bed, we all solace or distract ourselves with occa- 


Hutchin- 


sional pictures of ourselves as we aren’t but would like to be. 


Kept in its place, as an effort of the conscious imagination, the 


process is all to the good: it is inextricably implicated with the 
sources of poetry and the other arts. But, when it coincides with 
a complete lack of personal intention, it degenerates into feeble- 
mindedness ; and that was what was the matter with Grace. 
We are shown two or three of her: there must have been many 
more. A stockbroker may with advantage imagine himself Sir 
Lancelot—or, perhaps preferably, Sir Galahad—so long as he 
has got his teeth firmly into stockbroking. But Grace could not 
get her teeth into anything. Wife, mother, “ intellectual,’’ 
** vamp,” she was everything by turns and nothing quite success- 
fully ; and so she fell a prey to a man as insincere and mutable 
as herself, but armoured—unlike her—by the reality of a ruthless 
and savage egotism. She came to life, for the first time, 
through pain: the only thing she really felt was what she could 
not bear. 

Two or Three Graces is a long-short, occupying more than two- 
thirds of the volume. The shorter tales which fill out the space 
are curiously inferior. Half-Holiday does badly a thing which 
Mr. H. G. Wells has done supremely well, and Fairy Godmother 
is like Katherine Mansfield without the genius. But Mr. Huxley 
has genius of his own, and seems at last happily set in the way to 
consolidate and establish its products. 

Mape is off the map: that is its charm. It is the magical 
** somewhere else’ of everybody’s dreams. M. André Maurois 
here gives us three sketches in the Ariel vein—sketches whose 
subject is not altogether different from Mr. Huxley’s. It, too, 
is make-believe ; but it is make-believe with personality behind 
it. The first sketch deals with the youthful Goethe and the 
Sorrows of Werther ; the third, with the astonishing relationship 
between Mr. Thomas Lawrence and the daughters of Mrs. Siddons. 
The second is*a grimmer study, more real because less factual ; 
it purports to record the ruin of a young man “ whose whole 
life was changed by one simple act of a character in a story by 
Balzac *’—his ruin, and his consolations even more tragic than 
his ruin. The book is charming enough, and to say that it is 
translated by Mr. Eric Sutton is to say that it is translated to 
perfection ; but it is too slight for its theme. 

I ought not, I suppose, to review Mr. Wodehouse’s The Heart 
of a Goof ; for he puts in a special plea that it shall not be re- 
viewed save by golfers, and how far I am to be considered a 
golfer is an open question. I once went round some links— 
and what is more they were Scottish links—and at the finish 
I had certainly hit the ball more often than my opponent had : 
that is the whole of my life’s contact with the game. But 
Mr. Wodehouse is a creature of pure light and joy, and it doesn’t 
matter what he writes about. He could write about baseball 
and make me laugh. I can’t say fairer than that. 

As for Mr. Baines, I hope he will not consider me impertinent 
if I offer him a word of advice. If, as I presume, his ambition 
is to be a successful, and rich, writer of “ thrillers,” let him go 
carefully through the manuscript of his next novel before 
publication, and eliminate from it every trace of style, humour, 
scholarship and knowledge of the world. For with these en- 
gaging qualities he is—to judge by The Blue Poppy—abundantly 
cursed ; he can devise a world-plot to destroy British trade 
without ever removing his tongue from his cheek; he takes 
golf as seriously as does Mr. Wodehouse ; he touches in the 
jolliest of girls with the lightest of hands ; he describes desperate 
adventures in an imaginary Balkan State with an ease which 
almost makes us believe that that sort of thing has not been 
done a thousand times before. In short, he does just what the 
genuine “ thriller-fan’’ can never forgive: he lets literature 
get in the way of the thrill. 

From The Blue Poppy to The Blue Bonnet is more than a step 
over the border. Mr. Muir embraces sentiment as heartily as 
Mr. Baines eschews it. His hero is an eight-year-old laddie in 
an Edinburgh slum. And this laddie, as laddies will, touches 
the heart, first of an itinerant vagabond, and then of a rich lady. 
But it is astonishing how much of genuine humour and pathos 
Mr. Muir has wrung out of this apparently unpromising material. 
Within its own convention, this tale is admirable. 

Mr. Anthony Bertram has power and originality, and The 
Pool, which is his first novel, gives promise of something better 
than itself. He writes about slums, pubs and the haunts of 
bruisers, without trying to cadge illegitimate sentimental 
effects from the harsh externals. His heroine is a real creature 
of pride and fire: the plot is a true plot. Where Mr. Bertram 
goes astray is in dialogue. No woman, seduced in drink by a 
man she didn’t like, ever said to him: ‘* You’re mean, you're 
little, that’s wot you are. An’ you’ve dragged me dahn to yer 
own level.” Or again: ‘“* Yew knew I didn’ love yer. Yew 
knew I didn’ want to go wiv no man, you least of all.” This is 


the conscientious Cockney of the study: it bears no sort of 
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relation to the way in which people actually talk—least of all 
** you least of all.” Nor (simply as a question of ear, apart from 
literary propriety) is it easy to believe that the same person 
pronounces the same syllable “ yew,” “ yer” and “ you” in 
the same breath. But perhaps Mr. Bertram is up against an 
insoluble difficulty. Has any author ever completely succeeded 
in making uneducated people, with conventionally narrow 
vocabularies, express themselves in fiction with force and also 
with verisimilitude ? The thing presumably can be done, but 
I can remember no book which does it. 

Another young writer of promise is Mr. Jacot. His defects, 
which are not important, are those of youth and high spirits. 
He goes out after his phrases: he is pleased with horrors. But 
he has the root of the matter in him. He sees situations for 
himself, and is capable of plunging below horror to pity. He 
relies occasionally on the old, but not old-fashioned, technique 
of indirection ; he will build up his story by hints that you are 
going to get a surprise—until, for a climax, you get it! But 
he does it well. It is always difficult to pick out, from a collection 
of tales, one in particular for commendation : but I think The 
Dowager is the most moving thing in this book. And—it is 
peculiarly pleasant to welcome this in the work of a beginner— 
Mr. Jacot has a variety of themes and manners. 

The Fire of Spring is a novel about the Militant Woman 
Suffrage Movement: it is pretentious, high-falutin and rather 
absurd, but readable. Mr. Noble’s trouble is that he has 
attempted too difficult a thing: his creatures are too near for 
history, and yet he seeks to invest them with some of the por- 
tentousness and glamour which we are willing to concede only 
to the figures of the historical past. 

Barricade, on the other hand, is sufficiently far away for the 
historical glamour, and at the same time is near enough to sound 
almost topical: it scores both ways. It deals, vigorously and 
effectively, with the Austrian Revolutions of 1848: a grim 
book, neither shirking nor over-writing the horrors of riot and 
oppression. 

Mr. Brand Whitlock writes with almost too airy and secure 
a grace. He is concerned with the European American, who is, 
one gathers (one gathered it long ago from Henry James) a 
creature of exquisite, but exquisitely unimportant, social niceties. 
The hero is, of course, an artist, and is not quite in love with a 
charming girl who is not quite a . . . well, who is not quite. 
Mr. Whitlock writes with subtlety and distinction, even if he is 
just a little oppressively cosmopolitan. 

If I have left Miss Elizabeth Robins to the last, it is not because 
I rate her lowest (on the contrary, I am convinced that she is 
worth all the other authors reviewed in this article together, 
and that her reputation will outlast the brightest of theirs) : 
it is because her new book seems so far below her own best level 
that I find it hard to say anything whatever about it. It begins 
with a scene between a New York wife, who resents the fact 
that her husband’s child is not hers, and the husband, who is 
more concerned with the fact that he has embezzled money, 
and must make his escape. The bulk of it treats of the wife’s 
life in the South, after the husband has absconded to Europe ; 
and in the end the husband, the illegitimate son and a rejected 
lover all turn up, to the accompaniment of revolvers and disas- 
ters. There is another lover—an accepted one; but even the 
love-scenes don’t seem to fit in quite with anything else. I must 
be content to confess myself puzzled. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD 


French Studies and Reviews. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

There are times when the critic’s task is pleasantly simplified ; 
when he has little more to say than that the book before him 
has given him interest and instruction, and little to do but to 
recommend others to read it. Such a book is “ this present.’ 
It is, to apply to Mr. Aldington the Baconian phrase which he 
himself applies to M. de Navenne, “‘ drenched in matter” ; 
and the manner is, as a rule, worthy of the substance. We have, 
as we say, learnt much from it, and we have learnt it without 
tears. With all his erudition, Mr. Aldington is merciful to those 
less richly endowed. ‘Not to have heard of Sigogne and 
Tahureau,” he says, “is no crime.’ We are glad to hear it; 


By Ricuarp ALDINGTON. Allen 


for it is, if but a misdemeanour, a misdemeanour to which we 
must plead guilty: and we are fain to own that these are by no 
means the only names with which Mr. Aldington shows an easy 
familiarity, but which to us are quite strange. His book is a 
sort of tiny Burton’s Anatomy, which will enable many people to 
parade a knowledge to which they have no real claim. But it is 


, La Bruyére. 





our duty to add that the knowledge is so well put as to make yg 
eager to seek for more. 

Apart from this, however, the critic owes a special debt to Mr, 
Aldington beyond that of the general reader. These are, in the 
main, reviews, and the reviewer, if modest, will gain from them 
some hints as to how to review. We had seen several of them 
already in the Times Literary Supplement; and had admired 
them without knowing the author: now, when we see them in 
the mass, and can to some extent gauge the qualities which haye 
gone to their making, we admire them still more—a very rare 
thing with collected papers. They are, of course, short, allusive, 
sometimes even sketchy; but they are never thin, unscholarly 
or superficial. They abound with true and suggestive state. 
ments—such, for instance, as that “‘ Rabelais was not a unique 
phenomenon in French literature,’ or that ‘‘ Cing Mars is cursed 
with that French incubus, a thesis ’’—and their many quotations 
seem to us well-chosen and representative. In reading them we 
not only admire, but, unlike the old Roman, we envy also. 

At this point we might stop, and leave the work to speak 
for itself, but perhaps it is desirable to touch on a few matters 
with which we have more or less competence to deal. Here are 
brief studies, among others, of Villon, Ninon de Lanclos, Grévin, 
Garnier, Scarron ; and it is probably to these that the general 
reader, having already a modicum of knowledge, will first turn. 
He will find that in every case Mr. Aldington has much of interest 
to tell him. On Villon, to our mind rightly, he enters a caveat 
against the exaggerated praise which has often been bestowed 
on him: 

We are tempted to rebel, to point out how small a portion of 

Villon’s work is really perfect; how much of it is obscure, trivial, 

awkward; how limited and premature his genius. 


It is some consolation, also, to note that even such a scholar as 
Mr. Aldington has found many of Villon’s poems absolutely 
unintelligible, and that he welcomes an adequately annotated 
edition. The fact is that as with Lovelace, Wither, and others, 
who have written some exquisite pieces, perhaps a tenth of 
Villon’s poems show genius ; the rest are forced or commonplace. 
To English readers the attraction in the essay on Grévin will 

probably be in the comparison between César and Shakespeare's 
drama. Both these plays are based on Plutarch, both reject 
the love-motive ; and both, conceivably, may have been seen 
by Queen Elizabeth. There is, in fact, salmons in both. One 
passage in Grévin, indeed, shows a somewhat closer likeness— 
the speech of Antony: 

Et vous, braves soldats, voyez, voyez, quel tort 

On vous a fait, voyez cette robe sanglante ; 

C’est celle de César qu’ores je vous presente ; 

- + maintenant a perdu puissance, 
Et gist mort étendu, massacré pauvrement 
Par homicide Brute. 


Whether Shakespeare had seen these lines may be doubted ; 
but as to what he would have thought of Grévin’s chorus of 
Roman soldiers, of his Messenger, of Calpurnia’s nurse, we have 
no doubt at all. As Mr. Aldington observes, the true comparison 
is not with Shakespeare, but with Sackville and Norton. 

The interest of Garnier lies chiefly in the influence he exerted 
upon that school of Elizabethan writers who kept the classical 
flag flying in defiance of triumphant Romance—the Countess of 
Pembroke, Lord Stirling, Greville, Daniel. Even Kyd, as is 
well-known, translated Cornélie, and strange it looks among his 
other works. The plays of this school are almost unreadable; 
but perhaps those of the master are a trifle better. In the 
choruses, at any rate, Garnier achieves something; this, for 
example, from Les Juifves: 

Comme veut-on que maintenant 
Si désolées 

Nous allions la flute entonnant 
Dans ces valées ? 

Que le luth touché de nos dois 
Et la cithare 

Facent résonner de leur voix 
Un ciel barbare ? 


On Paul Scarron, abbé and sceptic, canon and Don Juan, 
writer of indecent books and husband of the precise and bigoted 
Madame de Maintenon, it is no wonder that Mr. Aldington 
is interesting; a much inferior writer might succeed there. 
But possibly the most attractive of all the essays is that on 
‘** Characters,” in which, very briefly but competently, Mr. 
Aldington compares the English writers of the kind, Earle, 
Overbury, Hall, Butler, with the French, and particularly with 
The influence of La Bruyére was immense, alike 
on the comedy of his native land, on the Spectators, Tatlers, and 
Connoisseurs of ours, and on novelists, biographers, memoilt- 
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writers, historians. Nay—and we think not too extravagantly— 
Mr. Aldington hints a connection between the Caractéres and 
the word-portraits of another student of French literature, Mr. 
Lytton Strachey. 

The book is excellently printed ; we have detected but one or 
two errors, and those trifling, in its two hundred and fifty pages. 


BRAHMS 


Johannes Brahms. By Jerrery Putver. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


The above rather sentimental biography of one of the greatest 
composers fills a gap. There are few really good books on the 
subject, probably because a positively apostolic enthusiasm is 
needed to urge a biographer through the huge spaces of a singu- 
larly uneventful life. What is needed to make the actual life 
interesting is a simultaneous and illuminating account of the 
progress of the master’s musical imagination, shown by the con- 
cordance between the several works and the circumstances in 
which they were conceived and written. This Mr. Pulver has 
attempted, but not altogether successfully. His book is full of 
sentences like this : 

With the chamber music written by Brahms at this time must 
be included the two Pianoforte Quartets . . . works which, with 
the Sextet in B flat, may be looked upon as being the finest examples 
of this most exacting form of musical composition. 


All of which is true enough, but sadly insufficient, especially 
when supplemented by so washy a description of Brahms’ style 
as that with which Mr. Pulver concludes his work. Thus the 
bulk of the book makes rather dull and monotonous reading, 
though in fairness it must be admitted that this is not entirely 
the biographer’s fault. Brahms’ life was too much and too tire- 
somely an affair of arranging ladies’ choirs (with facetious rules) 
and of having silver inkstands presented to him. It is too flat 
to make a biography that shall strike the reader like a musical 
crescendo and diminuendo—as lives of great men should do. 

But, in spite of the monotonous effect of a flat and peaceful 
life, spent mostly in journeying to and fro between Hamburg 
and Vienna and Leipsig and Hanover, some of the personalities 
with which his own was bound up are in themselves so interesting 
that mere reference to them is enough to make the chord of our 
imagination begin to vibrate. If, at any rate, the first part of 
his life seems to consist of nothing but an endless succession of 
enormous concerts, at which his own works were performed with 
steadily increasing success, those with whom he was associated in 
performances never fail to interest us. The violinist Joachim, 
for instance, emerges very clearly—indeed, Mr. Pulver seems 
to have been more successful with this subsidiary figure 
than with his chief subject. This is not too greatly to be re- 
gretted, for it was Joachim who did more than anyone—more 
than the Schumanns, even than Hans von Biilow in later days— 
to force the German musical public to appreciate the last of 
the great classical composers. It was Joachim who said of 
Brahms, in a letter to Ehrlich: ‘“* His nature and the unusual 
power in his writing could only have been evolved in the most 
peaceful of retirements—clear as diamond, soft as snow.” 
Brahms’ debt to Schumann and to Frau Schumann—who 
carried on her husband’s propaganda for the young composer, 
after the former’s death, with her usual fussy kindliness—was 
very great : a debt of which, being an exceedingly generous and 
conscientious man, he acquitted himself in numberless small 
ways. It is remarkable, indeed, to observe (and this point has 
been admirably brought out by Mr. Pulver) how wholly lovable 
a character Brahms seems, by common consent, to have pos- 
sessed. Few, if any, of the tiresome temperamentalisms that 
characterise most artists have been recorded of him, and if one 
does remember Dame Ethel Smyth’s description of him drinking 
sardine oil out of the tin, it only argues that he was what is 
called in the nursery “a pig.” He seems to have inspired no 
personal hatred—though Wagner, in later life, pursued him 
with a ridiculous jealousy, of which Nietzsche impishly 

the fire; though when the two composers met, at 
Penzing in 1863, their intercourse was friendly enough. By 
his friends—Joachim, Remenyi, the Schumanns, Biilow, Hanslick, 
dycezewsky and countless others—he was continuously re- 
garded with an almost hysterical affection, quite apart from 
their admiration for his music. 

It seems a mistake to have included so few of the composer's 
letters. That quoted on page 99 is so interesting, so human, 
80 revealing, that we feel annoyed at finding so few others 

ut the course of the book. In the one quoted, Brahms 


gives an account of the failure of his D minor Piano Concerto 
ending thus : 
In spite of everything, the Concerto will meet with approval 
when I have improved its form, and the next one will be quite different. 
I believe that this is the best thing that could happen to one ; it 
forces one to concentrate one’s thoughts and increases one’s courage. 
After all, I am only experimenting and feeling my way. But the 
hissing was too much. . . . 
The italics are ours. It is true that the Second Concerto is com- 
pletely different in feeling from the First (which belongs, as 
Ferdinand Gleich said, to the composer's Sturm und Drang 
period), but it is almost inexplicable to us to-day that the 
audiences of 1858, thoroughly accustomed as they were to the 
Romanticism of Schumann and Schubert and to the complex 
harmonic texture of the later Beethoven, should have been so 
totally unable to appreciate the magnificent clarity and thematic 
loveliness of the D minor Concerto. We are not surprised that, 
even to the easy-going Brahms, the hissing was “‘ too much.” 
Perhaps the most important criticism of Brahms’ music was 
uttered by himself: ‘“ You must know that inwardly I never 
laugh,” he said to Schumann, and it is this fundamental serious- 
ness of regard that gives to his work so moving an emotional 
profundity, such clarity of abstruse thought, and saves it, nearly 
always, from sentimentality. Nearly always; but not, as Mr. 
Pulver says on page 342, always. There is many a passage in 
Brahms’ music (especially in the less successful songs) which is 
clearly sentimental, though never revoltingly so. No composer, 
who is as fond of consecutive thirds and sixths as Brahms was, 
can prevent a slightly cloying quality from entering into his 
music, whenever his attention vacillates, as Brahms’ occasionally 
did. And Mr. Pulver weakens his case for the songs when, 
speaking of Hugo Wolf’s depreciation of them, he describes this 
criticism as coming from a “ lesser mind,’ Many of Brahms’ 
songs are extremely beautiful ; but Wolf’s mind was not “ less ”’ 
than Brahms’—it was of a different colour; and as a song- 
writer he was admittedly the greater of the two. Nor is it quite 
true to say that “* the romance that was in his music . . . . was 
borrowed from J. S. Bach.” Brahms’ inspiration derives funda- 
mentally from Beethoven; and, though much of Bach's con- 
structive severity no doubt filtered through Beethoven to 
Brahms, the latter's “thick” sensuous harmony was the 
product of a much later Romanticism. 
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THE ART OF HISTORY 


The Art of History. By J. B. Brack. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


There is a pestilent heresy about nowadays that history can be 
written once for all. Take six months, a year—even if you have 
a fair expectation of extreme longevity and are a man of regular 
habits, a decade. Master every scrap of material which the 
ravages of time have left in every library in Europe or beyond. 
Then produce your monumental monograph, and you have at 
least done something for the human race. For so exhaustive 
will that monograph be, that no one need ever endure again 
what you endured when you were preparing it. You have pro- 
duced a kind of standard spare part which can be fitted into any 
future work touching on your subject and your achievement will 
echo down the ages in a thousand grateful footnotes. Thank 
God, men will say, for Jones on the Debates of the Parliament of 
164— (first three weeks), for, having read him, we need never 
look at the subject again. And if only enough martyrs to his- 
torical science could be found to dedicate their days and to 
sacrifice youth, eyesight and digestion on the altar of research, 
we should in the end have a complete collection of solid little 
lumps of ascertained fact ready to our hand, like granite setts 
waiting for a roadmaker, and the writing of the most portentous 
historical masterpieces could be achieved by anyone with the 
patience, method and manual dexterity to put them together 
in their proper order. 

This is not Professor Black’s view of how history should be 
written. He takes four eighteenth-century historians: Voltaire, 
Hume, Robertson and Gibbon, and puts them through a rigorous, 
not to say merciless, cross-examination. For he is not one of 
those advocates who get up their clients’ case by the convenient 
method of avoiding awkward questions and leaving difficult 
points in a haze of convenient and genial obscurity. What there 
was of the charlatan in Voltaire, the vein of pomposity in 
Robertson, the solid work that Hume scamped and all the things 
that Gibbon left unexplained in his majestic march across the 
centuries, all these and many similar points in his brief are 
brought out by Professor Black, not without pungency : he is the 
kind of learned counsel who perhaps rather enjoys, and anyway 
ruthlessly practises, making his own side writhe in their chairs 
when he is working up their case. If Voltaire could read the 
analysis of his ‘‘ Siecle de Louis XIV” he would wonder, one 
imagines, how he could possibly have misinterpreted the seven- 
teenth century, as Professor Black shows him to have done, by 
using it as a peg on which to hang denunciations of Louis XV. 
If Hume could have had brought home to him all ‘ the lack of 
power and insight ’’ which are revealed by such confessions of 
failure as the heading ‘‘ Miscellaneous transactions of this reign,” 
would he not blush to find himself condemned as “so often a 
mere wielder of a waste paper basket of unintegrated detail” ? 
If Robertson could see clearly, as Professor Black could make 
him see it, the woeful consequences of his doctrine of the dignity 
of his subject, which leads him to say that Loyola’s “ wild 
adventures and visionary schemes”’ are ‘“‘ unworthy of notice in 
history,’”’ would he not curse the day when he dismissed the 
founder of the Jesuits as either a fanatic or an ambitious schemer 
—it did not much matter which ? And even the massive self- 
complacency of Gibbon might have been a little shaken if he 
could hear Professor Black accusing him, with plenty of evidence 
to back the assertion, of deliberately distorting his characters 
to make his history more amusing reading for smug cynics like 
himself. 

Nevertheless it would be hard to find a more convincing 
champion at the Bar than Professor Black: his case for the 
defence gains immensely from the cool candour with which it is 
presented. What stands out in his argument is not what his 
clients, being human, failed to do, but what they did. Each one 

of them, we realise, devoted without stint great gifts of mind and 
imagination to what is after all the proper study of mankind: 
each performed with rare skill the true task of the historian, that 
of interpreting the past to their own generation. This is a task 
which every age must undertake at its peril, for none can afford 
to disregard the lessons of experience. Every generation must 
read history, and it is the function of the historian to induce it 
to do so. Voltaire and Gibbon, Hume and Robertson, each 
deserve a high place in their century because they mastered one 
of the greatest and most difficult of the arts, the art of narrative ; 
they learnt how to tell to their contemporaries part of the story 
of mankind, and they were read and studied with the enthusiasm 
and avidity which that mastery deserved. History cannot be 
written once for all by an army of hacks, each age needs some of 
its best minds to re-interpret it. And that interpretation will 
remain as a characteristic product of the age, itself a piece of 





history, needing interpretation in its turn. This is what Pro. 
fessor Black does for his eighteenth-century men and the resyjt 
is a most valuable piece of historical criticism. When will he 
himself give us another taste of his quality as a writer of history? 


ROMANTIC DIPLOMATS 


The Romantic Diplomat. By Maurice PaLkoLocue. Translated 
by Arthur Chambers. Hutchinson. Illustrated. 12s. 64, 
Madame Bovary, the supreme victim of the romantic malady, 
saw them often in the roseate air of her dreams. For her, 
these great ambassadors and diplomats, moving always “ am 
long-trained dresses, deep mysteries, and anguish concealed by 
smiles,” shone with a glamour and potency that our modem 
sensibility, inured though it 1s to millionaires and _ tennis 
champions, can hardly encompass. Indeed, they were scarcely 
of this world at all. Their life, as she saw it, was “‘a sublime 
existence on a higher plane than that of other people, somewhere 
between heaven and earth, amid the lightning.” It is the 
origins of this Romantic conception of diplomacy and its prac- 
titioners, that M. Paléologue seeks in his present book, and he 
finds the core of the legend in the life and character of three men: 
Talleyrand, Metternich, and Chateaubriand. In three essays 
he examines the peculiar aspects of their careers which bear upon 
his theme, writing with historical knowledge, lightness, wit, and 
a temperate judgment which springs, one notices here and there, 
from his own experience of that fabulous life ‘‘ amid the 
lightning.” 

The historical achievements of these men, or of Talleyrand 
and Metternich at least, still lend a curious magic of power and 
mystery to their names. But what M. Paléologue brings out, 
with considerable skill, is the magic which they exercised on 
the imaginations of their contemporaries. Talleyrand, of course, 
had all the elements that can help to make a man a legend 
in his own lifetime. If one wanted, in the early decades of the 
last century, to imagine an incarnation of political amorality, 
there was Talleyrand. Of private extravagance, there was 
Talleyrand. Of cynicism, of impiety, of voluptuousness, there 
was Talleyrand. Of self-aggrandisement, of hidden treachery, 
again Talleyrand. A tremendous name! Here was a man who 
served every regime from Louis XVI to Louis Philippe, and 
played his own hand in each; who was too dangerous for 
Napoleon to dare to break with; who began his public life asa 
Bishop, defied the Pope when the Holy See declined to dispense 
him from his vows of celibacy, and married his Creole mistress 
(“* This simplifies my position greatly,” he remarked when told 
of her death) ; who almost continuously trafficked in his high 
offices of state, and used his inside knowledge of political develop- 
ments for purposes of private speculation, to an extent that 
makes the most formidable modern scandals of the kind look 
like pale and ineffectual subterfuges ; who died at last, in his 
eighty-fifth year, quibbling for days over the details of a written 
recantation in order that he might die in the fold of the Church. 
Now, that is not a complete outline of Talleyrand’s character, 
but it hints at those aspects of it which inflamed the imaginations 
of the young Romantics in his later years. And so one finds an 
evocation of the man like George Sand’s in Le Prince: 

That lip, convex and pinched, like a cat’s, pressing upon another, 
broad and sagging like that of a satyr, mingles dissimulation with 
lasciviousness. That disdainful fold in the brow, that arrogant 
nose, and that reptile glance—such contrasts in a human face 
reveal a man born for great vices and small actions. Never has 
that heart felt the warmth of generous emotion, never has a thought 
of loyalty passed through that head. The man is a freak of nature, 
a monstrosity of nature so rare that the human race, despising 
him, has yet watched him with imbecile wonder. 

Yet hers is milk-and-water beside the insults of Chateaubriand 
and of Victor Hugo: these indeed are unrivalled morsels of 
vituperation, and vituperation over a deathbed too. 

From Metternich the legend derived less diabolical elements: 
perspicacity instead of cold self-interest, an exquisite gallantry 
instead of impious voluptuousness, the grand seigneur rather than 
the grand coquin. His three marriages, his affairs with the 
Princess Bagration, the Princess Wilhelmina de Rohan, later 
Duchesse de Sagan, with Caroline Murat and the Countess 
Lieven, are all part and parcel of Madame Bovary’s picture. 
And Stendhal’s Mosca della Rovere, in the Chartreuse de Parme, 
is another, more direct, reflection of this rich personality. 

At a distance there follows Chateaubriand, with much posturing 
and self-appreciation, a somewhat ineffectual figure beside these 
two giants. But M. Paléologue uses him neatly to round off his 
entertaining study. It is a book to be recommended, well 
planned, well written and well translated. 
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BRITISH BIRDS 
Written and illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 192 Plates in Colours. In Four Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 
Vol. III., with 48 Plates in Colours. 16s. net. 
“The best of all possible books on birds.”—Daily Graphic. 


FLORENCE UPTON, Painter 
By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED LYTTELTON, D.B.E. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This account of the creator of the Golliwogg deals with her 
artistic life generally and reveals a lovable personality. 


MY APPRENTICESHIP 
By BEATRICE WEBB. 


With 12 Illustrations. 4to. 21s. net. 


“This is a profoundly interesting—I might even say fascinating— 
boo and as all autobiographies ought to be, it is intensely 
candid.”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


CONFLICT AND QUEST 
By FRANCIS SEYMOUR STEVENSON. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is a poem of love, adventure, achievement, and 
spiritual quest, and arises out of the Great War, more 
particularly out of the campaigns in Palestine and Syria. 


THE PERILS OF AMATEUR STRATEGY 
As Exemplified by the Attack on the Dardanelles 
Fortress in 1915. 

By Lieut.-General SIR GERALD ELLISON. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. VISCOUNT ESHER. 
With maps. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“This most telling and valuable military study . . . we hope 
that this able book will be widely read, all the more because it 
concerns the nation’s safety.’-—Daily Mail. 


THE ACQUISITION AND GOVERNMENT OF 
BACKWARD TERRITORY IN 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Being a Treatise on the Law and Practice relating to 
Colonial Expansion. 
By M. F. LINDLEY, LL.D., B.Sc., Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo. 21s. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad 
for the year 1925. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES 


Classified and arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 

By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged (1925) by SAMUEL ROMILLY 
ROGET. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is a handy work for those who solve cross-word puzzles, but 
its much more important function is to relieve distress and waste 
of time during literary composition.”—New Statesman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 






























































BROKENBROW 
A TRAGEDY BY 
ERNST TOLLER 
WITH PICTURES 
BY GEORG GROSZ 
NONESUCH PRESS 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS 





CounTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
beautifully illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 
recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 
7 


M.C.C. 


also stands for 


Mor Ceesin Cricketer 


By D. J. KNIGHT. 
With a Foreword by JACK HOBBS. 


The finest book on cricket ever written; 
by a great batsman and an expert coach. 
With 103 photographs that really 
teach. Every boy should have it, and 
every club member who means to 
improve his game this year. 5s. net. 


Lawn Tennis. How to Become a 
Good Player. 

By CHARLES HIERONS, the 

Queen’s Club Coach. Brief instruction 

illustrated by photographs. Is. 


Mount and Man. A Key to Better 
Horsemanship. 

By Lt.-Col. M. F. McTAGGART, 

D.S.O. Illustrated by LionEL Epwarbs. 

The new classic on horsemanship. 

Third Impression. 12s. 6d. 


Fishing. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHIN- 
SON. 2 Vols, with 432 illustrations. 
15s. net. The finest work on fishing 
ever issued. 
+ 


For particulars of these or other 


Country Life Books, write to Dept. B, 
Country Life, Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 
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THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE 


How Natives Think. By Prof. Luctren Livy-Bruat. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Do the mental processes of savages differ from those of civilised 
man in kind or merely in degree? The answer which Prof. 
Lévy-Bruhl gives to this question in his fascinating volume is 
that they are emphatically of another order. 

As he points out, we do not perhaps sufficiently realise the 
extent of our achievement in creating, as the result of ages of 
mental discipline, purely abstract mental concepts. Ideas like 
** chair,” “* animal,”’ “‘ metal ” are counters which, in our present 
state of sophistication, we are able to shuffle about with consum- 
mate ease. Further, we are capable of handling highly abstract 
notions like, for instance, those of “‘ uniformity of convergence,” 
** hypostasis,” “inverted snobbery,” the existence of which 
implies that to some of us at least the mental world has become 
nearly as familiar a region as that revealed to us by our senses. 
With the savage the case is entirely different. In his mind, as 
with the typical charwoman, who is in this respect his most direct 
descendant to-day, every event is indissolubly bound up with the 
circumstances which attend it. We find, therefore, that his 
language tends to have practically no terms for general pro- 
cesses, but only those which denote particular combinations of 
circumstances. In the Ewe tongue there are thirty-three words 
to express the idea of walking. Zo bila bula signifies “‘to walk 
in a dazed fashion, without looking ahead.”’ Zo béhe behe means 
“*to walk with a dragging step like a feeble person.” It is to be 
noted that the various adverbs joined to the root zo are associated 
with no other word in the language ; each verb form, so far from 
being a combination of different concepts, is a unit in itself. In 
the same way the Australian aborigines have a word for “ I shall 
beat in the morning,” another for “‘ I shall beat in the evening,” 
and soon. Again, with numerals we find natives employing one 
term for three flat, and another for three round, objects. In afl 
his thinking, in fact, as Prof. Lévy-Bruhl convincingly shows, 
the native is obsessed with the peculiar circumstances of the case. 

But there is another profound difference between the thought 
of savage and that of enlightened man. To a remarkable degree 
the thinker of to-day has succeeded in depriving his mental cone 
cepts of their emotional content. True, there are still certain 
ideas, like those of empire, flag, king, blood or home, which are 
liable to arouse confused and unsolicited emotions in our breasts. 
But even in these cases we are capable to a great extent of sup- 
pressing these reflexes by an act of will. With the savage the 
position is reversed ; it is precisely the emotional element in the 
complex which constitutes the determining factor. He cannot 
think of an object without becoming inextricably involved in 
the emotional reactions which it induces. This emotional basis 
for the valuation and grouping of the phenomena with which he is 
confronted naturally plays havoc with the logical categories, and 
this to such an extent that Prof. Lévy-Bruhl finds himself driven 
to postulating the existence of a “ prelogical”’ stage of thought. 
Thus, we find the Bororo of Brazil boasting that they are red 
araras (parakeets). The point is one upon which they insist. In 
substance, they asseverate, they are parakeets, no matter how 
much they may to the superficial eye appear to differ from them 
in what, after all, are purely external characteristics. Similarly, 
the sacred buzzards which are slain on special occasions at 
different places in California are really, we are assured, one and 
the same bird. Again, through that process which Prof. Lévy- 
Bruhl designates as ‘‘ mystical participation,” I am my shadow, 

my photograph or my nail-parings, so that harm done to one is 
harm done to the other. “ Bear” and “ bears”’ are somehow 
the same ; spirit is everywhere and yet localised in my domestic 
fetish. In short, opposites become reconciled, differences 
merged, the fundamental divisions of thought obliterated. 

Yet can we go so far as to agree with Prof. Lévy-Bruhl in 
characterising this type o. thought as “* prelogical’? ? Why not 
simply “ alogical’’? After all, such thinking is of the same 
order as that of the mystic and the artist, both of whom are con- 
cerned with regrouping phenomena in accordance with emo- 
tionally apprehended categories which are the negation of those 
of formal logic. “* Argent revelry ” may be an illogical concept, 
but it is one which has perfect validity and significance. Prof. 
Lévy-Bruhl, however, seems to consider that the mental pro- 
gress of mankind is directly proportional to our ability to form 
abstract, detached and purely intellectual concepts. In holding 
this view he is but exhibiting the excessive rationalism with 
which so many writers on anthropology appear to be so griev- 
ously afflicted. Nevertheless, the facts which he has collected 
are of the test value, and he has at least definitely established 


Allen 


that the immediate data of primitive consciousness are very 
different from those of our own. 





THE HUMAN BOY IN HISTORY 


The Boy through the Ages. By Dororny MarcGarerT Srvagr, 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Miss Stuart has written an extremely attractive book, which 
should appeal, as they say, to boys of all ages, but especially to 
those who are juvenile by the actual calendar. Every right. 
minded boy, whatever his ambitions and dreams of adult achieve. 
ment, really regards nonage as the golden age—witness his fup. 
damental contempt for his pastors and masters—and must 
therefore be interested in the ways of his contemporaries in the 
past, a phrase which, now that philosophy has discredited time 
as an absolute, may surely be permitted. Incidentally, if he 
reads Miss Stuart’s book, he will come in pleasant fashion {by g 
good deal of knowledge of the history of the world at large, 
For Miss Stuart is ingenious in relating the particular to the 
general. 

Her ingenuity is especially manifest in her earlier chapters, 
She begins at the dim and troglodytic beginning of human his. 
tory, when facts about the doings of grown-ups, let alone 
children, are few and far to seek. But this does not daunt her, 
She works by analogy. Assuming boy-nature to have been 
much the same at all times, she asks herself in what, among the 
little we know of the activities and circumstances of primitive 
life, would the primitive child have been particularly interested, 
Here, in her own words, is her answer : 


Peering from his home in the side of the limestone cliff sixty feet 
above the Orneau, the cave-boy would have glimpses of a rain- 
swept world full of terror and mystery. Inside the cave there 
was warmth even when the days were bitter and brief, for the 
boy’s father knew how to make a fire, and there was plenty of wood 
to keep the hearth glowing. And inside the cave there would 
always be something to do; flints to chip, the hides of reindeer 
and bison to scrape and stretch, and tools and toys to fashion 
roughly out of wood and bone. 


This method of writing history, if it owes as much to imagination 
as to research, is as sound as any where documents are to seek 
and has the advantage of being picturesque. Miss Stuart pursues 
it with vivacity, supplementing and supporting it, of course, 
with more and more of positive evidence as the ages unroll and 
the records multiply. She shows the little Egyptian conning his 
papyrus in the House of Books or watching the processions of 
strange-headed gods ; the little Athenian in his lukewarm bath 
or turning to stare at ugly old Socrates in the streets of Athens; 
the little Roman enthralled by the vulgar splendours of the 
circus; and so on. She writes of the boys with which the 
children played, and of the stories to which they listened with 
eager ears. Sometimes she tells the stories themselves. Thus 
several pages of her chapter on the Norman boy are occupied 
with a résumé of the Song of Roland. All this makes a very 
entertaining medley. 

In her treatment of more modern times Miss Stuart, though 
still interesting, is not quite so happy. Her point of view shifts 
a little, and she looks less directly through the boy’s own eyes. 
It is unlikely that even the earliest Paulines thought much about 
the eminent Dean who founded their school, or had even heard 
of the benevolent pedagogics of Elyot or Ascham. Moreover, 
just where details about the daily life of the ordinary boy become 
easily accessible, she prefers to tell the well-known stories of 
youthful royalty or budding genius. Not that these will not 
prove interesting to the readers to whom she primarily addresses 
herself, but one feels that she has rather missed her opportunity. 
It is evident that the earlier ages amuse her more than the 
later. 

Miss Stuart is a little too much obsessed by the idea of the rod. 
Undoubtedly it played a prominent and painful part in the up- 
bringing of the young until comparatively recent times, but its 
sway was not so universal as she seems to suggest. Against the 
holocausts of Keate she might have set the enlightened résumé 
of Manchester Grammar School, whence young De Quincey made 
his headstrong flight. Probably her book had been written before 
the publication of the delightful memoirs of Susan Sibbald ; 
otherwise she might have cited them as evidence that the children 
of a hundred odd years ago did not all have such awful parents 
as Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurcus. It does not appear 
that either Susan or any of her contemporaries were often 
beaten, and certainly they did not stand in much fear of their 
elders. 

On the whole, however, Miss Stuart’s book is worthy of high 
praise, which may be extended to the poems with which she has 
interlarded her chapters and her copious and happy choice of 
illustrations, which are mostly from contemporary sources. 
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NZ A QUAKER 
ADVENTURE 
The Story of the Friends’ Relief Work 
during the War and After 


By A. RUTH FRY 


With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT 
Ceci, and Epilogue by Professor RuFus 
JONES, LL.D., D.D. 

“ A stirring tale. The record which this book 


contains must profoundly hearten the idealist.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


“ Indispensable to the historian, and inspires the 
man who runs as he reads.""—Sunday Times. 


10/6 net. 
7 
A New Novel by the Author of “ Fombombo.” 


leeftallow 


By T. S. STRIBLING. 


“A novel well worth reading. Amply fulfils the promise of 


*Fombombo.” "—Times. 
“*Teeftallow’ is as good as anything Sinclair Lewis has 
done.”"—Daily Sketch. 


Just Out. 7/6 net. 
NISBETS: 22 Berners Street, W. 1. 


2 notable new books 


Milestones 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


“ Full of quiet humour and tolerant wisdom. The Marquis 
has a rich store of Plutarchan anecdotes which throw a flash- 
light on personages and episodes of the nearer and farther 
past: a treasure-trove of quotable stories.”.—Morning Post. 
“He seems to have an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, and 
he certainly has a lively wit, so that his book is one full 
of good things.”’—Westminster Gazette. “A book full of 
the atmosphere of good company.”—Daily News. 























Naval Memories 


and ‘Traditions 
by Apmi. Sm 
HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 21/- net) 


“Sir Herbert King-Hall, having helped to make history, 
modestly leaves the writing of it to the historian: and, like 
a courteous host, ee his readers with those entertaining 
episodes of the world-wandering seaman which relieved the 
eternal monotony of sea routine: and excellent fare they 
are.”—Punch, “ Abounds in good stories.”’"—Daily Chronicie. 
“ The great-heartedness of the auchor of these cheery memoirs 
is manifested upon every page.”—Daily Telegraph. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 




















A Resolution 


oa R unanimously adopted at the recent 
Annual Meeting of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 






= HAT this Association records its 

high appreciation of the valuable 
second report issued by the Committee on 
Industry and Trade, presided over by Sir 
Arthur Balfour, K.B.E., ex-President of 
the Association, and draws the attention of 
members of all Chambers to its valuable 
contents, which must prove of great service 
to all engaged in trade and industry.” 


This volume, “A SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS,” constitutes, in effect, a compendium 

on the labour problem, and is on sale, price 5s. net ; 
post free, price 5s. 6d. 





A book of intense topical interest and 
importance 











HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


May be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at— 

LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2; 28 Abingdon Street, 

S.W.1. MANCHESTER: York Street. EDINBURGH: 120 

George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, or through 
any bookseller. 




















PUTNAM 


The Romantic ’90s 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


With a Frontispiece by Max Beerbohm, and 17 Facsimile Letters. 
10/6 net. 


The Daily News says: “It is an enchanting book. These pages 
flow with good stories.” 


The India Office 


SIR MALCOLM SETON, K.C.B. 


Deputy Under-Secretary of State for India since 1924. 
net. 


The third volume in The Whitehall Series. 
Already Published. 


THE HOME OFFICE, by Sir Edward Troup, K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
7/6 net. 


THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH, by Sir A. Newsholme, K.C.B. 
7/6 net. 


The Charwoman’s Shadow 


LORD DUNSANY. 
7/6 net 
Daily Telegraph: “ A perfect example of its kind.” 


To be published on June 16th. 


Peary 
FITZHUGH GREEN. 
Fully Illustrated. £1 5s. Od. met. 
An authentic biography of the Discoverer of the North Pole. 


A Short History of the 
Italian People 


JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 
(Mrs. George Macaulay Trevelyan.) 
Popular Edition Revised and Enlarged. 10/6 net. 
This new edition gives a brief survey of Italy’s part in the Great 
War and of those developments which have produced the now 
famous Fascismo, 


24 BEDFORD STREET 
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THE GRAND COPHTA floor garret and swept the dung on the streets. Her po 
: was extreme. But a curious grandeur pervaded her lodging: 
Cagliostro. By W. R. H. Trowsripce. Allen and Unwin. its ceiling was blue, and painted all over with cabalistic gj 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


“ Beware of the city of Trebizond!” This awful warning, 
Cagliostro declared, was given to him by his governor, Althotas, 
in the far-off days of his alleged childhood in Medina and Mecca. 
Why, was never vouchsafed to him ; and still less to us. But 
the fact remains that the warning, like the Count’s mysterious 
title, is very sonorous; and it certainly had its due effect. 
For Trebizond is one of the few places where “‘ Nature’s unfor- 
tunate child,” as the Cherif of Mecca styled him, never once 
bobbed up. 

He was always bobbing up. In London, Paris, Strasbourg, 
Mittau, Warsaw, Petersburg, Naples, at various times between 
1776 and 1786, he emerges like a trapdoor genie, exuding the 
gently sulphurous fumes of polite eighteenth-century occultism, 
with his unexplained and inexhaustible banking accounts, his 
cabinets of elixirs, his pupilles and colombes (as he called the 
boy and girl mediums whom he pressed into his healing service), 
his beautiful and brainless wife, whom some believed to be an 
authentic sylph, and, above all, his great, insinuating, com- 
pelling voice, likened by one observer to “a trumpet veiled 
in crape.” ‘*Who are you?” asked the president of the 
court, before which he appeared in connection with the affair 
of the Diamond Necklace. “ An illustrious traveller,” answered 
Cagliostro, from between the tails of his hair falling on to his 
green silk, gold-broidered coat ; and launched into his fantastic 
story of Arabia, Africa, Malta and Pinto, the Grand Master 
of the Knights. But nobody believed him any more. The 
backwash of scepticism resulting from the disclosures of the 
Necklace inquiries swept poor Cagliostro, who was blameless 
in the matter, completely away. Thereafter he was driven 
into poverty, police persecution in various cities, and imprison- 
ment by the Papal government in certain peculiarly hopeless 
dungeons in the castle of San Leo, near Montefeltro. There, 
some time during 1795, he is believed to have perished. 

The most vexatious problem in his story is that of his origins. 
Was he, or was he not, identical with one Guiseppe Balsamo, 
a rather base charlatan and pander, who sprang from humble 
stock in Palermo? ‘This was only alleged against him as late 
as September, 1786, three months after the crash of his prestige. 
But it obtained the widest currency: in the following spring, 
Goethe, whose imagination was curiously stirred by the Diamond 
Necklace affair and by Cagliostro’s personality, actually sought 
out the Balsamo family in Palermo. The identity of the two 
adventurers, indeed, is generally taken for granted by bio- 
graphers and works of reference. But Mr. Trowbridge, following 
the kindlier judgments of M. Henri d’Alméras, gives ample 
prominence to the arguments against this. He will not give a 
final yea or nay on the existing evidence; but he grants 
Cagliostro the benefit of a dozen doubts. In fact, he reacts 
sharply against the prevalent conception of the man as branded 
by Carlyle, the “‘ King of Liars,” ** Count Front of Brass-Pinch- 
beckstrum,” ‘‘ Bubbly-jock,” and the rest of it. 

For, after all, Cagliostro’s chief dupe was himself. Balsamo 
or not, he had some odd, unexplained gift of empiric craft 
within him. In an age when Mesmer and de Puységur produced 
their disturbing little miracles, and the Rosicrucians, the 
Jansenist convulsionnaires, the Martinists, the Swedenborgian 
revelation, and the Illuminati, provided their congenial variations 
of belief, an opening was to be found practically anywhere for 
the crape-veiled trumpet. And the faithful were quick to 
rally to it, under the designation of Egyptian Masonry, with 
the Count as the Grand Cophta thereof. Theatricality and 
adulation went to his head, and violently accentuated the 
naively mystical strain that lay somewhere in his character. 
Something of this he must have had, for had he been a mere 
swindling impostor and nothing more, he would have been 
too readily exposed ; and one must remember that he does 
not seem to have extracted money from his adepts: although 
surrounding himself with vast pomp and panoply, he usually 
lived with an almost ascetic abstemiousness. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s book is to be recommended to the curious 
in these matters. It was first published in 1910; the present 
edition is a cheaper reprint, and very good value. He writes 
clearly, and keeps a straight path through some very bewilder- 
ing undergrowth ; and although he has no new discoveries to 
throw fresh light on the unanswered questions, he imposes, by 
his very fairmindedness, a new portrait of his subject. He 
might have mentioned one pathetic tailpiece to the story of 
Cagliostro’s rise and fall, which has been preserved elsewhere. 
In 1858 there died in Paris an old woman who lived in a sixth- 





and the old street-sweeper claimed, though she did not Practise, 
powers of divination. She was a bastard daughter of Count 
Cagliostro. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Charlton Lectures on Art. By the Rt. Hon. Lorp Norrunovryg, 
R.E., Grorce Ciausen, R.A., and Witi1am Norton Hows, 
M.A. Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 


These lectures are the first, second, and fourth of a series given 
annually at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, in memory of 
a retired merchant and amateur of that city, the late William Hen 
Charlton, who died in 1918. The subject of Lord Northbourne’s 
inaugural address is ““The Development of Modern Landscape,” 
Though he professes to begin with the ancients he does not say a 
word about the charming decorative art of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
nor can he spare more than a vague allusion to the exceedingly accom. 
plished, if incidental, landscapes of the primitives—and especi 
of the Flemish primitives. He passes rapidly over the Venetians ang 
Claude, over Rembrandt and the Dutch (without even mentioning 
Ruysdael) and over the eighteenth century to Turner, “the greatest 
genius in landscape that this (or any other) country has produced,” 
After a diversion, in which he explains in simple terms what is meant 
by “values” in painting, he comes back to the mid 19tb century 
where it is interesting to note—the P. R. B., Fred Walker, George 
Mason, and Cazin claim most of his attention. There, apparently, 
modern landscape comes to an end ; Sargent is indeed mentioned with 
respect and Claude Monet appears under the thin disguise of a misprint, 
but for the rest contemporary endeavour is dismissed as an ‘“ abomin- 
ably affected pose, childish without being childlike, and therefore 
verging upon imbecility when it does not actually attain it.” Mr, 
Clausen writes enthusiastically about Vermeer, whom he places third 
in his select list of perfect painters, immediately after Jan van Eyck and 
Velasquez ; his simplicity, “‘ the spacing of his masses, as deliberate as 
in an Oriental work, and as effective,” and his fine perception of colour 
and atmospheric truth—these are the qualities for which Mr. Clausen 
reveres the master of Delft. With this judgment everyone, whether 
Lord Northbourne or the most ferocious of the jeunes feroces, will be 
found to agree. Mr. Howe’s contribution is an interesting study of 
Erasmus and his relation to the art of his time. He is of course well 
known as the friend of Holbein and Direr and Quentin Matsys; and 
here Mr. Howe shows that we have reason to believe Erasmus was 
himself a painter of some talent and possibly the author of an altar- 
piece now in a private collection in America. 


The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature. By 
Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

This book contains studies of all the writers who have won the 
Nobel Award for Literature since it was first given to Sully- Prudhomme 
in 1901. The author, or perhaps it would be better to say, the 
compiler of these studies is an American lady who for years has 
been lecturing on the subject at University Extension Courses. 
She offers her book as an incentive to further study, ‘‘as a road-map 
to many paths of literary research.”’ Certainly, the twenty-four 
authors dealt with may well consider themselves to have been inade- 
quately treated, but whether such a machine-made book could 
arouse anybody’s interest is doubtful. Biographical details are 
followed by summaries of some of a writer’s books, or quotations 
of verse if he is a poet. Sully-Prudhomme’s first collection of poems, 
Stances et Poémes, is described to us like this: 

It was received with encomiums from the critics, and sold so well 

that he determined to relinquish the hope of ever becoming either 

a scientist or a lawyer, and decided that he would devote his time 

to poetry. In this collection is found ‘‘ Le Vase Brise,” one of the 

most familiar of his poems, with the extended analogy between 
the broken vase, the verbena, and the heart. 


The Days of Their Youth. By ALAN SULLIVAN. 
7s. 6d. 

Taken as a story of the way in which a middle-class family, onfinding, 
when the head of household dies, that their income is reduced by two- 
thirds, make good, Mr, Sullivan’s novel would justify itself, for he has 
a sense of character, and his people are so much alive that their 
commonplace adventures are often exciting and always entertaining. 
But there is more to his story than this. We are asked to suppose that 
when Paul Rennet, the moody, kindly, irritable, inefficient business 
man, dies in the first chapter, he continues to exist as a disembodied 
mind having perfect knowledge of the past and present, but none of 
the future, a mind, moreover, that while it can be entertained by what 
is going on in the world of flesh cannot be hurt or pained by anything 
it sees or hears there. So as his family branch out, Rennet watches 
and understands them, sees where they fail and where he failed, finds 
himself criticised and in process of being forgotten, and is placidly 
amused. Only with his youngest daughter does he get into touch ina 
dreamland, and that because she remembers him so acutely. In the 
end even she passes beyond all vivid remembrance of him, and he 


A. R. Manse, 


Hurst and Blackett. 
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; Tom Fool 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


This, the author's first full-length novel since 
Secret Bread, is a romance of the sea. It 
is the story of a man who sought uncon- 
sciously for beauty—finding it in ships, in 
danger, and in women—and of how 
he came to know the true 
purpose of his search. 


Seven and Sixpence net 


“eas 


The Quiet Lady 


BY AGNES MURE MACKENZIE 
(author of Without Conditions) 


**Miss Mackenzie modestly calls her story a 
water-colour; it may be preferred to some 
highly coloured and more ambitious pictures. 
. She writes persuasively of a time when 
Beethoven was a flagrant innovator and 
governesses were treated very much as 
slaves.""—-Manchester Guardian. 


Six Shillings net 
ic 


The Venetian 
Glass Nephew 


By ELINOR WYLIE 
(author of Jennifer Lorn) 


The Venetian glass nephew, perfect but brittle, 
“loved and was loved by the exquisite 
Rosalba. But—alas! he made but a poor 
husband for a wife of flesh and blood, and, 
therefore, by an ingenious device, Rosalba 
turned herself into Sévres china.” ‘* The 
tale is a ballet, not incredible because 
we never mistake it for life.”"— 


Outlook and Daily News. 


Seven and Sixpence net 
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PORTFOLIO 
LOW’S SKETCHES 


By post 3s. 6d. 


FRAMES 


Suitable black polished wood frames (complete) are 
also obtainable, specially made for Low’s Sketches, at 
2s. 6d. each, postage ls. extra for 1 or 2 frames. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Criminal Paris 
tb» NETLEY LUCAS 


With a Foreword by Dr. EDMOND LOCARD. 
(12/6 net) 
Netley Lucas stands alone as a writer on 
criminal matters from within. His previous books, 
“The Autobiography of a Crook” and “ Crooks: 
Confessions,” are now widely read. He reveals for 
the first time in the history of crime literature the 
underworld of Paris as seen by one of its denizens. 
He covers in comprehensive style the whole gamut 
of criminality in Paris to-day, from the notorious 
Apaches of Belleville and Menilmontant to the 
beautiful women crooks who throng the boule- 
vards and fashionable resorts of the gay city. 


Mr. 


= | 











The Life of 
J. D. Bourchier 
ty LADY GROGAN 


(Illus. 18/- net.) 
“Possibly no Englishman knew the Near East as 
intimately as the subject of this memoir, whose 
thirty years of Balkan life are here admirably 
depicted.”—Daily Chronicle. “From all _ this 
variety of material emerges the picture of an 
eager, inquiring, roving and very observant man 
who acquired a minute knowledge of man and 
nature in a considerable area of the Balkans.” 
—The Times 


HURST & BLACKETT LTD., 
Paternoster House, E.C. 4. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN PRACTICE: 
An Examination of the Family Wage System and 
of the Compensation Fund in Belgium, France, 
Germany and Holland. 
By HUGH H. R. VIBART, M.A., B.Litt. 
Demy 8vo. 260 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
This book is an attempt to describe the short but 
remarkable history of the Family Wage System in Europe, 


and in some measure to examine the reactions and the 
problems to which its rapid development has given rise. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AS AN 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM. 

By J. MORGAN REES, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. 200 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The purpose of this book is, firstly, to survey the close 

world interrelation between the political and economic 
forces in the period immediately following the Armistice, 
and, secondly, to examine and elucidate the state of 
tension throughout the post-war years. 





Ready July Ist. 


A Comparative Study of the Problems of State 
Wage Regulation. 

By E. M. BURNS, B.Sc. 

Demy 8vo. 450 pp. Cloth, 16s. 

State regulation of wages through Wages Boards and 

Arbitration Courts has become an important feature of 
industrial organisation in many parts of the world. It 
is the purpose of this book to make available the experi- 
ence which has been gained in wage regulation in Europe, 
Australasia, the U nited States and Canada. 


14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 1. 
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Language-learning 
by Gramophone— 
the Easy, Modern Way 


Sitting at ease in your own home you can learn a new 
language in a few months by this new, natural, easy 
method. Youwill not merely be able to read and write 
the language, but also to speak it fluently with a 
perfect accent, and understand it easily and thoroughly 
in conversation. Linguaphone Language Records 
talk to you from your Gramophone as a cultured 
native would, teaching you not only what to say, but 
exactly how to say it. And while Linguaphone 
Records are thus training your ear, the wonderful 
Linguaphone pictorial text-book trains your eye as 
well. Thousands of people are accomplished 
linguists thanks to this method ; whole families in the 
same house have learned from the same set of records. 


H. G. WELLS praises this method. 
MR. H. G. WELLS, the eminent Author and thinker, 
writes : 


“ Your language records are admirable. You have 
made it possible for an attentive student, with a very 
moderate expenditure of energy and without a teacher of 
any sort, to understand spoken French and to speak it 
intelligibly.” 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


constitute a series of complete courses in 


FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, SPANISH. 
Also ENGLISH, AFRIKAANS and ESPERANTO. 


There is a free book telling all about the Linguaphone 
method, the wonderful results it has achieved, what it 
costs, and how you can test it free for seven days. Get 
this book now by sending a postcard or the coupon below. 


LOOP HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEED 


To LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 227 NAPIER HOUSE, 
24-27 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Please send me full particulars of the Linguaphone 
method of Teaching Languages and Your Free Trial Offer. 
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starts life again as a baby, ignorant of everything. Mr. Sullivan 
never lets Rennet become too important. He is never introduceg 
except in circumstances which make him a philosophic chorus to g 
modest little comedy of everyday affairs. 


Nadine, a Romantic Comedy. By G. P. Roxsinson. Duckworth, 
7s. 6d. 

Set to appropriate music with a part written in for a comedian Mr, 
Robinson’s romantic comedy would make a real old-fashioned musica} 
comedy, no duller perhaps than the ruck of such entertainments, As 
@ prose romance, however, it misses fire. It was a novel idea, no 
doubt, that prompted Mr. Robinson to make his hero a publisher's 
reader, for the romantic possibilities of apparently unromantic pro. 
fessions are considerable, and one feels that had the idea occurred 
to Mr. Chesterton he would have attacked it with gusto. Mr. Robip. 
son, however, makes nothing ofit. For the rest there is an enterprisi 
French adventurer, a drunken and dissolute Prince of ‘‘ Motanos,” 
an island Monte Carlo in the Eastern Mediterranean, his lovely daugh. 
ter, the novel complement of rogues opposed to the reigning dynasty, 
a series of alarums and excursions, and a dénouement that leave our 
hero writing the story while his wife, ex-Princess of Motanos, expresses 
her opinion that the book will not be published. The lady was wrong; 
but what a publisher’s reader she would have made. 


The Meadows; Familiar Studies of the Commonplace. By Joun (. 
Van Dyxe. Scribners. 9s. 

Except that it concerns New England instead of Old, and is more 
philosophical than most, Professor Van Dyke’s book conforms pretty 
closely to the type of nature essay which was brought in by Thoreay 
and Richard Jefferies, and has remained popular ever since. It is 
mostly descriptive, and we are notoriously good at description now; 
its appeal is to a town-bred civilisation hungry to be reminded of the 
country, and especially to that class of vague nature-lovers, who 
seem to go on loving nature all their lives without ever learning 
anything about it. Judged as a book of this kind, and it is hardly 
fair to judge it otherwise, The Meadows is unusually well done, but 
Professor Van Dyke shows himself curiously ignorant on some points. 
He is under the impression that the spring blossoms are earlier in New 
Jersey than with us, though, according to the dates he gives, they seem 
to be rather later; Gilbert White’s Calendar would have put him 
right. He quotes Shakespeare on “the darling buds of May,” but 
our spring has been put forward nearly a fortnight by the calendar 
since his time. It is the European cuckoo that farms out its young; 
someone ought to have warned him that he would look for this habit 
in vain in his own species. He also slips into the elementary fallacy 
of mixing up the ends served by migration with its cause ; because 
the food supply at a given season is more adequate elsewhere it may 
be profitable to migrate, but that fact alone will never cause migration 
to take place. Certain stationary birds will endure starvation and 
still not migrate. But such a passage as 


Hundreds of acres have gone back to yarrow, goldenrod, purple 
aster and the young cedar. One meets with the abandoned farm 
very frequently—the empty buildings, the fallen fences, the weedy 
garden, the blackened orchard; but on the brow of the benches 
overlooking the Raritan Valley still stand some of the large houses 
of long ago, with their huge red barns, corn-cribs, and hayricks. 


brings the New England countryside into close sympathy with this 
England over here, which is suffering in the same way. Hilaire 
Belloc called his book on America The Contrast, and insisted on the 
alien quality of the genius loci : Professor Van Dyke, without intending 
to, shows the other side of the medal. 


Tales for Teachers. By ALFRED Rowserry Wituiams. Daniel. 6s. 


These tales are mostly concerned with the work of elementary and 
secondary schools, and with those who teach and are taught in them. 
They cover a wide field, and in one way or another the reader encoun- 
ters most of the problems which the pedagogue is called upon to solve. 
But it is not here that the solutions are provided, indeed Mr. Williams 
writes as one disillusioned, disgruntled, almost as one in despair of the 
profession of teacher. It is evidently the unwieldy collective teaching 
that disheartens him; with the individual he can and does cope, but 
he is not of a mind that can subdue itself to the great educational 
machine. On the other hand, his stories often betray the hand of 4 
literary craftsman, who, if he did not set out deliberately to prove 
something, might write stories about what he knows so intimately and 
dislikes so heartily that could be and would be enjoyed for their own 
sake. The signs are there ; little bits of real character, little incidents 
simply and vividly described, little touches of sympathy and under- 
standing, that show Mr. Williams rather as a teacher of men than of 
children, a teacher by implication rather than an instructor by rule 
androte. Nevertheless, the present stories are, as he says, for teachers, 
for they perhaps will find in the graphic presentation of problems 
clues to their solution, though, as everyone knows, and no less an 
authority than Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has declared, every solution to the 
outstanding problems of elementary education means, in plain English, 
the expenditure of more money in salaries, in classrooms, in scholar- 
ships and in the training of teachers. 
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THEME OF THE RECENT VICTORY IN THE HOUSE 
on THE OF LORDS. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 


THEORY, HISTORY, AND PRACTICE, A Manual 4 the 
Medical and Legal Professions and al) Social Workers. By MARIE 
PARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D., Fellow of University College. 


London 
Iateodaction by Sir William Bayliss, F. RS. Introductory Notes by —f James 
M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus 
301 Thousand. 12/6 net, post free 13/3. 

The Lencet says: * Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
unobtainable elsewhere.” 
Nature says: “ Dr. Marie Stopes har written a very good book on birth con- 
trol . . . she compels agreement. . . . Dr. Stopes’ ae is so extensive 
that her “opinions must necessarily carry weight. . . Some such book as this 
had to be written, and this is very well written.” 

ee ee re 8 Fe a 2 eee ee oe ee 
and interesting matter and much that is new and noteworth: 


BIG GAME AND BIG LIFE 


By J. MOREWOOD DOWSETT. Foreword by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. Illrstrated by 174 Photographs, Drawings, Maps. Post free 22/-, 
The Daily Mail says: “In introducing this book of adventure and hunting, 
Mr. R. B Cunninghame Graham says that it is ‘ writ by a super-caveman,’ and 
cortaialy y Mr. Dowsett seems to deserve the application. He has strange things 
to tell 
The Daily Telegraph says: “ His readers wil) derive an infinity of vicarious 
thrills from the cool, modest, but inexhaustibly exciting narrative of a mighty 
hunter, who is also a ‘mighty fine " companion.” 
SHORT PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 
By W. FRFDERICK LLOYD, late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge, 
Author of “‘ Versions and Perversions.” 3/9 net, post free. 
“For the actor in search of A! Mr. Lloyd's book will prove the very thing. 
‘The De * is provoke the most critical audience into screams 
| laughter; but, indeod, al) the plays are good."—T.P.'s 2 Casseil's 


THE SPONGER OF STRAND ALLEY AND 
OTH ER VERSE By WUALAM COORL AR MARWELA,, 
‘ost free 
“There is ane pestis feeling and musical rhythm in his verse.”—Aberdecn 
Press and Journa 
The Cheapest Anthology on the Market. 


A “CLASSIC” ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY 


_. a somewhat smaller qoliesticn from among the choicer of the 





“lyrics and ea ae of the English language. eeqoed and edited 


BALLANTYNE. 
THREE BOOKS BY 
DR. JEAN FRUMUSAN 
Each 8/- net, post free. 
REJUVENATION. Clee © French Editions, Two English.) 
BEAUTY: How to Regain a tain. Te French Editions.) 
THE CURE. oF OBESIT 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 


ost free 2/3. 





LTD., 











” Ting ” Portable Shelving 


“ Grows with your Library.” 


This is the shelving which has been 
giving perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 
future time. 

We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 
the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 


Send for Ilustrated Booklet, No. 22. 





62,Cannonst, LONDON 


a= TELEPHON 
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FICTION 
Under The Cherry Tree 


By PETER TRAILL 
Author of “The Divine Spark.” 
With Illustrations by AuBRey 
HAMMOND. 


“Like Liam he 2 he is one of 
the young to watch.”—Dasly Express. 


This is one of the most charming books 
that it has been our pleasure to publish. 


Verity Thurston 
By WALTER RAYMOND 
Author of “English Country Life,” “Young Sam and 
Sabina,” etc. 

“Mr. Raymond is true artist and story-teller. . . . How 
admirably he manages his plot.”—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net 
The Collected Short Stories of 
ROBERT MURRAY GILCHRIST 


A Peakland Faggot 


With a Preface by Even PuHILipotTs 


“ Miniatures which often have the old-fashioned fragrance of 

a Fragonard or a Watteau.”—Moreing Post. 
Wells has ranked Gilchrist with Gissing and Goaend. . 
8s. ne 


-_. STIRRING ROMANCE OF AFRICA 
The Oldest Land 


By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 


“The story never flags and is full of interest and excitement.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE 


7s. 6d. 




















GENERAL 
The Education of India 


By ARTHUR MAYHEW, C.LE. 


“The author’s contentions are ytd of attention from all 
students of Indian Affairs.”.—The Scotsman, 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Gilt. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Rise & Decline of Socialism 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
Author of “ Robert Owen,” “Leaders of the People,” 


Mr. Clayton, who has been long associated with the ene 
cause, has written what promises to be the standard history of 


the movement. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. Gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 


OTHER RECENT SUCCESSES 


Leon Trotsky. By MAX EASTMAN. With eight 
photegraphe. The portrait of a youth. 








rown 8vo. 6s. net 

- Reason and Romanticism. By HERBERT 
READ. Essays in Literary Criticism. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


I Seek the Truth. By THE EX-CROWN PRINCE 
OF GERMANY. 


This most widely discussed book is now ready, and the 
Beem oe will be pleased to supply a descriptive brochure to all 
intereste 


Demy 8vo, One Guinea net. 





SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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APPLETON BOOKS. 





HERE AND BEYOND. 
EDITH WHARTON 


A new book by Edith Wharton is eagerly awaited by her 
great audience of readers. In this volume will be found 
six of the most significant stories of recent years. 7/6 


UPROOTED. BRAND WHITLOCK 


“We have read no novel that has given us so great a 
pleasure.” —W estern Mail. 7/6 


A THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS OF 
OPERA. F, H. MARTENS 


Deals with more than 1,500 operas and ballets; every 
opera is described with a full summary of the plot, a 
description of the music and an account of the author and 
composer. There are two complete indices of titles and 
composers. 10/6 


THE TIDE. H, A. MARMER 


It discusses in non-technical language the harnessing of 
the tide-producing forces and presents the latest know- 
ledge concerning the rise and fall of the tide and the 
accompanying flood and ebb. Illustrated. 10/6 





34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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TWO ANTHOLOGIES 


THE COMING OF THE MOON: 


An Anthology of Quiet Verse. = 
Compiled by E. M. LIDDELL, with a Foreword by MARTIN 
ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. viii—128 pages. 6s. 


Aa Anthology of Poetry intended as “a mental tonic and 
sedative,” including only such poems as may be read to a 
sleepless patient, remarkable rather for sound than for subject. 





“Miss Liddell has made choice of some of the dreamiest and 
most restful things in English Poetry. There are no loud voices 
or harsh cadences in it.”—Bookman. 

“Tt cannot fail to exercise a beneficial psychical effect, both 
as a tonic and a sedative, on anyone who is sensitive to the more 
delicate charms of poetry.”—Times. 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF 


CATHOLIC POETS. 


Compiled by SHANE LESLIE. Foolscap 8vo. xvi—372 
pages. 7s. 6d. 


“This collection,” says the Preface, “wanders through a 
thousand years of English letters, but it returns to the meridian 
of Rome. The English authors selected all died in com- 
munion with the Holy See.” The anthology is not confined to 
religious poems; the amatory, the epigrammatic, and the political 
also find a place. 


“The anthology is pure delight—for the known, the little 
known, and the unknown things . . there is no page 
without its peculiar pleasure.”—G. K.’s Weekly. 





28 Orchard Street, W.1. 8-10 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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Northern Lights and Southern Shade. By Dovoras Gorpamg 
Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

It is well for any author to have two strings to his bow, and Mr 
Goldring is lucky in that he has many readers who cannot stomach 
his novels but yet can find pleasure in his travel books. They do 
despite the fact that he constructs both kinds of books on the gam. 
simple plan—the plan of the sandwich. For the novel he takes , 
slab of Bolshevik propaganda, then a slab of sex stuff, then another 
slab of propaganda, and so on ad infinitum. For the travel book be 
takes a slab of guide book, then a slab of personal impressions, they 
another slab of guide book. The difference is that he contrives ty 
make the latter kind of sandwich much the more palatable. Eyey 
so his latest is not the happiest of his efforts in this genre. This may 
be due to the fact that for two-thirds of his book the author ig not 
happy in his material. Mr. Goldring is by temperament a Southerner, 
and the fate which at present condemns him to spend one-half of the 
year in Scandinavia is very plainly not to his liking. The resyj 
is that his Northern Lights are pedestrian stuff enough, with rather 
more than a legitimate amount of padding. One can almost hea 
him breathe a sigh of relief as he turns with a sense of escape to 
Southern Shade, and writes of the Italian Riviera and of Brittany 
in his happier manner. But it is difficult to pardon him—or his 
publisher—for the slightness of the scraps which make up this volume— 
even though he throws in as a make-weight the discovery of Southend. 
on-Sea, 


ABOUT MOTORING 


N recent months sturdy fishermen and foreshore beer-houses 
I have been perturbed by invasions of young men wearing 
gaudy pullovers and driving somewhat lurid motor-cars, 
These strange visitors are in quest of a dream beach. It 
should preferably measure some ten miles in length and bea 
mile wide at low tide. The local weather conditions must 
include freedom from fog and wind. The strand must be 
innocent of rivulets, and dry hard without rippling when the 
sea vacates it. When such a place is found, a smal! camp 
is pitched, and a hideous projectile with a thunderous exhaust 
attempts to range up and down the beach at a speed of three 
miles a minute, miraculously controlled by a slim figure who 
positively enjoys this fantastic gamble with potential destruction. 
Unfortunately—or should one say fortunately ?—the coast of 
Great Britain is too jagged and corrugated for such sites to 
abound among its indentations. Dayton Beach in Florida, and 
a stretch of sand at Fanoe Island off Denmark, provide super 
motordromes at prohibitive transport costs. It would seem 
that if ardent Britishers contrive to shatter all existing speed 
records, some ambitious Yankee will pulverise our figures with 
the minimum of trouble. 


* * * 


To compress crisp, salty air into the semblance of armour- 
plate ; to drown the low murmur of the tide under explosive 
bellowings—these are curious pastimes. People may well ask 
what value there is in such record breakings, and whether the 
speed lust could not be better sated by the six miles a minute 
which a racing aeroplane can achieve anywhere. Only the other 
day a self-righteous motoring journal derided the whole business 
of racing. In shocked tones it reminded the world that the 
whole cost ultimately falls on the shoulders of the public, and 
may in extreme cases be allotted at the rate of £35 per touring 
car manufactured by a concern which utilises this form of 
advertisement. The question is really less simple. Publicity 
is the breath of salesmanship, and in recent years has become 
so expensive that it costs more to sell some articles than to make 
them. There are three main forms of publicity. The cheapest 
and the most honest is private recommendation. Jones tells 
Brown over a cocktail that his 20-h.p. Ajax has done 20,000 
miles without giving him a moment’s anxiety or costing him 8 
farthing for repairs. But the Ajax Company desire to inform 
every potential car byyer of Jones’ delight; and they may 
achieve this by renting an advertisement page of some jo 
at a cost ranging from £10 to £2,000; so we get publicity by 
advertisement. On the other hand, the Mercury Company 
recognise that if a journal circulates a million copies, an U2 
known but large percentage of its subscribers will not trouble 
to read the advertisement pages. So the Mercury Company 
prefer to batter their way into the news pages ; and if their cats 
are to become “ news” of international interest, they must 
devise and achieve some mighty stunt. Hence the supe 
engine in a super car careering along some interminable beach— 
four miles to work up the speed, a mile to beat the record, 
three miles in which to stop. This queer publicity is not neces 
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The new PIRELLI Guar- 
antee against Bursts and 
Blow - outs automatically 
cuts out uncertainty about 
tyre mileage. It applies 
to every PIRELLI Motor 
Car Cover purchased be- 
tween now and September 
30th, 1926. Ride on 
PIRELLIS, and make 
sure of trouble-free, maxi- 
mum mileage. 
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EimeLe: Ltd., Pirelli House, 


m 144, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
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Eno’s “Fruit Salt” has enjoyed the good 
opinion of three generations of family prac- 
titioners. To take it—every morning or 
every now and then—is to seck health 
where uncounted numbers of people have 
found it before you. 
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sarily more expensive than other versions of the same precious 
commodity. 
* . * 

Indeed, it may be urged with plausibility that publicity which 
implies a real technical achievement is more germane to the 
issue than the phrasing of slogans, the selection of type and the 
drawing of pictures. Once upon a time a famous daily paper 
found itself in search of a junior leader writer. It sent to 
Oxford for a young graduate possessed of a first class in Litere 
Humaniores. If the youngster had attempted to fill his half 
column with Litere Humaniores, he would have been back at 
Oxford within three days. His first class interested the news- 
paper merely as a seal of his general intellectual calibre. So the 
ability of a certain factory to produce a car capable of 180 m.p.h. 
is of no direct interest to the rather timid persons who purchase 
the standard cars built at the same works. They have no desire 
to suffer from shattered ear drums or to learn what air is like 
when it is compressed into an almost impenetrable solid. But 
it gladdens them to know that a first-class brain and first-class 
workmen are behind the small, quiet tame vehicle which they 
are purchasing. 

* ~ * 

In sober fact these racing by-paths have been of real value in 
developing the petrol engine. A quarter of a century ago the 
origina] racing car of the period was slower than many modern 
touring vehicles ; the dimensions of its cylinders compared with 
those now utilised to propel a submarine; its enormous and 
clumsy gearwheels reminded one of a watermill. If it be an 
achievement to make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, racing has accomplished a greater feat in wringing 20- 
horse-power from explosion chambers which formerly produced 
but one. If there had been no motor races, the light and power- 
ful cars of to-day would still have been developed; but they 
would unquestionably have lagged in the coming. In particular, 
these super engines have exercised a very definite effect on 
aviation. The engines with which the Mercedes Company won 
the European Grand Prix of 1914 were the direct progenitors of 
the Taube planes which reconnoitred von Moltke’s invasion of 
Belgium. The future scope of racing is distinctly more question- 
able, though no doubt of its past services can be admitted. 
There are those who say that if expensive racing programmes 
are continued, we shall ultimately get the 30-h.p. needed for 
propelling a family car out of a metal unit no larger than a 
popular dictionary. Others hold that the motor-car engine has 
attained that stage of comparative stagnation which marks the 
pedal cycle. In the meanwhile ardent youth continues to dream 
and to hope and to race. The publicity manager still casts 
greedy eyes on the news pages. The technical brain throws out 
fresh challenges to his rivals, designing ever new engines. Time 
will call a halt, but not yet. R, E, Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE is little going on in the City these days, and 

markets generally are dull. The Armstrong Whit- 

worth report had a numbing effect, for it proved to 
be even worse than had been anticipated. The transferring of 
£900,000 from general reserve covers a loss of practically that 
amount, and when it is remembered that last year there were 
actually profits of £505,251, one realises what a tremendous set- 
back this company has suffered in twelve months. A brighter 
feature of the week was the heavy over-subscription of the 
£6,000,000 New Zealand Government 5 per cent. Loan, which 
was offered on attractive terms: New Zealand Loans deserve 
to go well, for that country is one of those few Colonial borrowers 
which gives frank information as to the state of the country’s 
finances. Another Colonial Loan is in the offing, and it appears 
that the market is once again to be flooded with new issues. 
Oil and tea shares still show the greatest activity in the market, 
and both are worth watching. The former market has been 
helped by the excellent reports of both English and American 
oil companies, the latest announcement being made by the 
Lobitos Oil Company. This company maintains its 50 per cent. 
dividend on a capital increased from £400,000 to £600,000. 

* * * 

The Shell Union Oil results are of interest, first, because 
probably more British investors are interested in that than in 
any other American oil company, and secondly, because it is 
the biggest subsidiary of the Shell-Royal Dutch combine. The 


report for the year ended 1925 shows a net profit of $20,415,960, 
as against $18,562,738 for 1924, and this is only arrived at after 
allocating $26,735,942, or 52 per cent. of the working profit 


to Depletion and Depreciation Reserve, and $2,800,000 t 
Special Reserve. Liquid assets consist of $28,780,000, Cash 
and Loans, $22,586,000, Stocks and $8,378,000 A 
Receivable, a total of $59,748,000 against a solitary liability fo 
taxation $10,180,000. The properties stand in the books g 
$261,260,114, and as one deducts from this the various reseryeg 
and surplus aggregating $100,060,000, it will be seen thg 
properties producing a net annual profit of $23,000,000 ar 
valued at only seven years’ purchase. Put in the excellent 
American way, there was earned last year on each Common 
share, after allowing for reserves and dividends on the Preferred, 
$1.98 per share, as compared with $1.74 per share in 1924, 
There are no debentures, and the capital consists of $17,365,409 
of 6 per cent. Preferred, and $10,000,000 Common shares of no 
par value, on which $1.40 was distributed during the year. At 
their present price of about $25} the yield is only about 5} per 
cent., but the share may be regarded as a placement de pre & 
famille, and sooner or later the company must distribute some 
portion of its accumulated surplus. 
* + x 

So much attention has been paid of late to the work of the 
British Broadcasting Company, and the care it has to take with 
regard to policy, that it may be interesting to note from a private 
circular I have received from the United States, the cost in that 
country of making use of wireless for business propaganda, 
There are 536 broadcasting stations in the United States, there 
being no monopoly, government or otherwise, and, I am informed, 
the cost of Radio advertising varies according to the number of 
listeners it is expected to reach. As an instance is cited the 
chain of seventeen broadcasting stations belonging to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, which, it is 
estimated, reaches an audience of about 4,500,000 people. I 
quote from the circular referred to: 


The charge for using the facilities of this station is $4,080 per 
hour, or $2,550 per half-hour, in addition to the cost of the actual 
program. There are also discounts for high cost programs and 
for long term contracts. Considering the numbers reached, the 
charges appear reasonable. Through this station, the public has 
become infused with a feeling of friendliness and gratitude toward 
the makers of ‘‘ Eveready ” batteries, the Atwater-Kent Mfg. Co., 
the Gold Dust Co., the “‘A” and “‘P” chain store system, and 
others. 


Local stations, one is informed, cost only from $200 to $600 
per hour, and are cheap means of building up goodwill in a local 
field. Advertisers are recommended not to refer specifically to 
their goods, but to attach their name for the occasion to the 
entertainers they hire. We have had the merest beginnings of 
this in our own country with one or two newspaper programmes, 
and if we follow further the American model (which Heaven 
forbid), we shall be listening to the Beecham’s Pills’ Entertainers, 
Dewar’s Spiritual Talks, and so on. 

A. Emm DAvIEs. 
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